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RIGHT in the CENTER 





Tshilembu Nicodeme Ngongo David 


of a 


CHURCH MOVEMENT 


see next page— 
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NGONGO DAVID— 


Ngongo David has been president of the Evangelical Mennonite Church of 
Congo since August 1964. He literally earned the office of responsibility which 
was thrust upon him by choice of the people. He has appeared at a very impor- 
tant time in history. 


Ngongo was a member of the study tour made in January and February by the 
CIM Board delegation of Milo Nussbaum, Maurice Stahly, Elmer Neufeld, Allan 
Wiebe, and Reuben Short, and missionaries V. J. Sprunger and James Bertsche. 


Six major missions were consulted about mission-church relationships. All of 
the EMC-CIM stations were likewise interviewed. Private consultations were made. 


The findings were reviewed at an Administrative Committee over which Ngongo 
presided. After a period of sifting and simmering of details, it was determined 
that the time had come for a complete relay of responsibility to the Congo Church. 
Mission in Congo would cease to exist except for such purposes unrelated to the 
governing of the church. 


Responsibility would rest upon the shoulders of elected Congolese conference 
officers. Missionaries would be called upon to serve as advisors and technicians 
subject to Congolese confirmation and approval. Final authority in all church 
matters would be from the designated church officers. 


Ngongo David is now the first president to carry this authority and re- 
sponsibility. He and Tshilembu Nicodeme are visiting the States and Canada, 
May 19-July 22. They will then attend the Mennonite World Conference at 
Amsterdam before returning to Congo. 


TSHILEMBU NICODEME— 


Tshilembu Nicodeme has been serving in the Congo headquarters the past two 
years doing the work of Legal Representative for the church. At the same time 
he was and is the official school inspector approved by the government to inspect 
the primary schools. 


Tshilembu was a member of the study group touring parts of Congo trying to 
find answers to the mission-church relationship. He has a remarkable memory. 
During the tour he was always in deep concentration, occasionally asking pene- 
trating questions, but never noticeably taking notes. Upon return from the study, 
he served as key reporter to the Administrative Committee. All of us marveled at 
his recall of details, his perceptive analysis of each interview pointing up things 
that were said and the attitude in which they were stated. He also displayed un- 
usual insight into Congolese culture. 


He served as a key member in working out the final details of the proposed 
plan. When there appeared to be a question in the mind of another member, he 
came through with acceptable answers. 


Tshilembu presented the plan to the Ministers’-Teachers’ retreat at Kalonda. 
Again his remarkable memory worked like a tape recorder. He presented the 
case vividly and accurately. The response was unusually affirmative. Now it will 
be presented to the annual conference scheduled to meet this July at Charlesville. 


We believe the hand of God is upon these men. They request our help and we 
should respond in obedience. They are God’s chosen servants for this hour in the 
Congo Church. 
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DE L!EGLISE 
MENNONITE ~ 


DIFFERENTS 
Tshikapa AU CONGO 


Femmes 
Educ. 
IW 
Competence Com. Adm. 
Concessions and titles 
Buildings, rent and upkeep 
Transportation and vehicles 
Garage and mechanical services 
Church extension 
Budget and finance 
Personnel placement 
MAF and interstation radio 
Nomination of slates of candidates for 
various committees & responsibilities 


MINUTES OF THE TSHIKAPA MEETING OF THE CIM 
DELEGATION AND EMC ADMININSTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


February 9 to 14, 1967 


1. That the work of CIM and EMC 
become a single work and that this be 
carried on under the name of EMC. 


2. That the missionaries who work 
in the midst of EMC become members 
of EMC. 


3. That all official correspondence 
take place between CIM Elkhart and 
EMC Tshikapa and that the EMC cor- 
respondence be co-signed by the .com- 
petent EMC officer and his missionary 
“adjoint” (associate). 


4. That the administrative committee 
of EMC be composed of the following 
persons: 


President—Ngongo David 

1st Vice-Pres.—J. E. Bertsche 

2nd Vice-Pres.—Rev. Muadilu Philip 
Rep. Legal—Kakesa Samuel 

Asst. L. R.—Vernon Sprunger 

Asst. L. R.—Tshilembu Nicodeme 
Treasurer—Bukungu Francois 

Asst. Treas.—A. B. Janz 
Secretary—Rev. Kamba Jean 


Inspector—Tshilembu Nicodeme 


5. That there be three principal com- 
missions to assure the administration 
of EMC, i.e., the commissions on evan- 
gelism, education and medical work. Each 
of these commissions is to have as many 
sub-commissions as necessary to assure 
the efficient administration of the EMC 
program. 
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6. That the composition of these com- 
missions be studied and eventually de- 
termined by the administrative commit- 
tee: 


7. That the commissions and sub- 
commissions meet whenever the work 
for which they are responsible demands 
it, Their minutes and recommendations 
are always to be submitted to the ad- 
ministrative committee and to the general 
conference for final approval. 


8. That the administrative committee 
be responsible for the following areas 
of church business: 


. Concessions and titles 

. Buildings, rent and upkeep 

. Transportation and vehicles 

. Garage and mechanical services 
Church extension 

Budget and finance 

Personnel placement 


MAF and inter-station radio 
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. Nomination of slates of candidates for 
various committees and responsibilities. 


9. That the officers of EMC residing 
at Tshikapa have the authority to make 
decisions on the spot in case of urgent 
need. 


10. That the composition of the dele- 
gate body of annual conference be re- 
viewed by the administrative committee. 


11. That all financial needs and askings 
be treated in a total over-all budget each 
year. 


12. That the principle of financial col- 
laboration between EMC Congo and 
CIM Elkhart be continued in the future 
as regards administrational expenses of 
EMC. 


13. That the 1968 EMC budget be 
studied and drawn up by the EMC ad- 
ministrative committee. 


14. That all educational subsidy funds 
be channeled through the office of the 
EMC treasurer as of September 1967. 


15. That all financial aid given by 
CIM Elkhart for the EMC be channeled 
through the office of the EMC treasurer 
as of January 1, 1968. 


16. That it be clearly understood that 


DON’T MISS 
HEARING 


NGONGO DAVID 


and 


TSHILEMBU NICODEME 


(See itinerating plans 


pages 10-11) 


all vehicles and all equipment given to 
EMC or purchased by EMC belongs to 
EMC as a whole and not to any specific 
station. It, therefore, follows that all 
such vehicles and all such equipment may 
be replaced, exchanged or removed ac- 
cording to the needs and interests of 
EMC as a whole. 


17. That all the regulations and ‘re- 
strictions applied in the past as regards 
the use of our plane be strictly respected 
in the future as well. 


18. That all the above propositions be 
applied during a three year period after 
which they are to be reviewed again by 
another delegation from CIM Elkhart 
in collaboration with the EMC admin- 
istrative committee. 


WHEN A LAYMAN VISITS CONGO 
Continued from page 15 


of the standing walls. Some residences 
are beyond repair. Other buildings need 
some repairs. Window frames and doors 
are removed. 

MUTENA: All buildings and grounds 
are well kept. Two of the missionary 
dwellings are empty and would need 
some repair before being used. One addi- 
tional missionary dwelling is used by 
the Classens. 

KIKWIT: There is a new church under 
construction. At present temporary 
schoolrooms of mud and grass are being 
used. 

LULUABOURG: The EMC group 
meets in a dwelling. They have 100,000 
francs available for a new church. 
ROADS: The roads that are passable are 
in a deplorable condition. Very little 
road work is being done and this mostly 
between Tshikapa and Luluabourg. Here 
a number of trucks run daily. Congo will 
need roads for transportation before the 
economy and markets can become better. 
CONCLUSION: I don’t believe we can 
move ahead too fast in setting up train- 
ing centers to help train the laymen to 
help themselves and to support the EMC. 


EMC ApMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


see cover page 


Pictured on the front cover page is the present Administrative Committee di- 
rectly responsible for working out the revised administrative plan outlined on 
the preceding pages. 


The men (left to right) are Vernon J. Sprunger, Muadilu Phillip, James E. 
Bertsche, Ngongo David, Kamba Jean, Bakungu Francois, Ben Eidse, and 
Tshilembu Nicodeme. These men with CIM board delegates, Milo Nussbaum, 
Maurice Stahly, Elmer Neufeld, Allan Wiebe, and Reuben Short worked to- 
gether for four days to hammer out the details. 


Ngongo, Tshilembu, Francois, Bertsche, Sprunger, and Art Janz (not present 
at the time), will be assuming the administrative responsibility of the plan. It is 
anticipated that it will take time, patience, and longsuffering to enact the pro- 
gram. Local groups will undoubtedly react according to how they are directly 
affected. 


There is a sense in which a church is obligated to bear its own burden. Then 
there are times when churches are called upon to bear each other’s burdens. The 
Christian fellowship in substance is a unique system of mutual liability. When one 
member suffers, all share; when another rejoices, all delight. Nationalism fades 
out—or at least it is so intended. Solutions are sought for inequities. Injustices of 
all sorts are corrected. Often the answers are painful for the privileged and sooth- 
ing for the oppressed. Biblical moral norms must be sought and promoted. 


Difficult as the adjustment may be for the Congo church, it may well be difficult 
for the CIM constituency. For many years our concept of MISSION has been to 
send a missionary to evangelize. This by direct encounter or through so-called 
secondary channels of medical, agricultural, or educational services. Such were 
usually supervised directly by the mission or the missionary. Now supervision is 
designed to be by the Congo church. We will be serving as assistants. We will 
need to understand this role as well as practice it. 


There is still great need for direct evangelism. There are unevangelized areas 
and others that need renewal. There is also the problem of advancing beyond the 
people’s ability to keep pace. A communication gap results. Then there is the 
problem of the superior attitude. But with a wholeness of Christian humility, mu- 
tual liability can be a thrill and an achievement. 


HEADQUARTERS supinc 


Like the beginning of many other churches, the headquarters office was iden- 
tical with the residence of the head officer. Congo was no exception. 


For the missionaries administratively responsible, for the most part, a room or 
rooms in their living quarters was set apart for the official work. This means that 
not only was the room inadequate but unhandy since equipment and files were 
scattered and unaccessible to the responsible parties. 


With the revised administrative procedures, a headquarters building is a neces- 
sity. To begin with, three Congolese and three missionaries will be working to- 
gether. Of necessity they will need to move from station to station to perform the 
duties of the office but there will be need for much home work. There will need 
to be a place to do it. 


Obviously, a current church of some 30,000 members will have an ever in- 
creasing amount of administrative procedure. Programs need to be coordinated, 
implemented, and enlarged. This takes personnel, typewriters, duplicating ma- 
chines, files, and an assortment of supplies. 


The Congo church has a 16 acre concession, located directly across from the 
local Tshikapa airport. It has been granted but the final legal work for possession 
is still pending. Attempts are in progress for paper clearance. This will make an 
ideal location for headquarters. From here there is air travel to any distant points 
by MAF or commercial planes. This is also a center from which telegrams can 
be sent and received. It is the mail center for the region. Mail service to the states 
often takes only five days from this point if timed to synchronize with the proper 
flight. Tshikapa is also the location of the large 350 bed hospital, the center for 
our doctors, and a population concentration of some 40,000 people. 


Plans are, therefore, in progress to develop this headquarters site. Archie 
Graber has already drawn up a development plan. When he completes his assign- 
ment in December 1967 with CPRA he will be moving to the Tshikapa area to 
work. 


On this plot now are two school buildings and a church. In addition to these, 
it is envisioned that there should be housing for approximately six administrative 
personnel and a guest house. Then an administrative building with offices, con- 
ference room, and storage space. In addition, there will be need for a general 
warehouse for an assortment of supplies for the various stations and churches, 
a bookstore, and printing room with storage space. 


Gifts (substantial) will be needed to make this capital investment to get started. 
Send such to Congo Inland Mission, 251 West Hively Avenue, Elkhart, Indiana 
46514, and designate the same for “Congo Headquarters.” 


ITINERATING. Plans 


Itinerating plans for the Congolese dele- 
gation visiting the United States and 
Canada, May 19-July 22, 1967. (Tshilem- 
bu Nicodeme and Ngongo David) 


See page three for photo of each. 


May 19 Arrive Elkhart, Indiana 


May 20 Fellowship and orientation at 
Elkhart 


May 21 Tshilembu Nicodeme at the 
First Mennonite Church and EMC 
church at Berne, Indiana, . arranged 
cooperatively by Gordon Neuen- 
schwander and Veryl Roth, pastors. 
Ngongo David in Fort Wayne area 
EMC churches, schedule of appear- 
ances arranged by H. A. Driver. 


May 22 Return to Elkhart; visit Goshen 
College. Noon forum at Mennonite 
Biblical Seminary arranged by Ivan 
Friesen. 


May 23 Meet with CIM Board at Atlan- 
tic Hotel, Chicago, beginning at 9:00 
a.m. to terminate not later than 4:00 
p.m. 


May 24 Tshilembu Nicodeme, EMC 
church—Archbold, Ohio. Ngongo 
David, EMC church—Wauseon, Ohio. 


May 25 Ngongo David, GC church— 
Wadsworth, Ohio. Tshilembu Nico- 
deme, GC church—Kidron, Ohio. 


May 26 Tshilembu Nicodeme, Ebenezer 
Church—Bluffton, Ohio. Ngongo 
David, St. John’s church——Pandora, O. 


May 27 Rest, sightseeing, private inter- 
views at Bluffton College. 


May 28 First Mennonite Church at 
Lima, Ohio, in the morning and Bluff- 
ton College commencement activities. 


May 29 Travel to Elkhart, relax, sight- 
seeing. 


May 30 Tshilembu Nicodeme, First 
Mennonite—Meadows, Illinois. 
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Ngongo David, Salem Mennonite— 
Gridley, Ill. 


May 31 Tshilembu Nicodeme, GC Men- 
nonite—Washington, __Iil. Ngongo 
David, GC Mennonite—Carlock, III. 


June 1 Tshilembu Nicodeme, First Men- 
nonite—Normal, Ill. Ngongo David, 
EMC Mennonite—Groveland, IIl. 


June 2 Ngongo David, GC Mennonite 
—Wayland, Iowa. Tshilembu Nico- 
deme, GC Mennonite—Donnellson, 
Iowa. 


June 3—Rest, travel, sightseeing. 


June 4-6 Newton, Inman, Moundridge, 
Goessel, etc., Kansas area arranged by 
the Newton office. 


June 7 Tshilembu Nicodeme, First Men- 
nonite—Henderson, Neb. 
Ngongo David, EMB Church, Hen- 
derson, Neb. 


June 8 Ngongo David, EMB and Gospel 
Mennonite in cooperation—Mountain 
Lake, Minn. Tshilembu Nicodeme, 
Bethel Mennonite—Mt. Lake, Minn. 


June 9 Ngongo David, EMB Church— 
Marion, S.D. Tshilembu Nicodeme, 
Bethesda Church—Marion, S.D. 


June 10,11 Freeman, S.D., area church- 
es arranged by Willard Wiebe 


June 12 Travel, rest, sightseeing. 


June 13 Ngongo David, EMB Church, 
Lustre, Montana. Tshilembu Nico- 
deme, GC church, Lustre, Montana 
—arrangements by Lloyd Pankratz. 


June 14 Lame Deer, Montana, Indian 
Mission. 


June 15 First Mennonite Church, Aber- 
deen, Idaho. 


June 16,17 Travel to Los Angeles area. 


June 18 Los Angeles area churches ar- 
ranged by Albert H. Epp. 


June 19 Paso Robles, California, area 
arranged by Milton Ewert. 


June 20 Tshilembu, Nicodeme, Reedley, 
Calif.—arranged by Roland Goering. 
Ngongo David—Fresno, Calif.—ar- 
ranged by Ronald D. Ropp. 


June 21 Rest, travel, sightseeing. 


June 22 Tshilembu Nicodeme to EMB, 
Dallas, Ore., arranged by Allan Wiebe. 
Ngongo David to First Mennonite, 
Dallas, Oregon—arrangements by Olin 
Krehbiel. 


June 23 Tshilembu Nicodeme, Emman- 
uel Mennonite, Salem, Oregon, ar- 
ranged by Allan R. Tschiegg. Ngongo 
David, EMB Church—Salem, Oregon, 
arranged by Henry Nickel. 


June 24 Travel to Vancouver, B.C. 


June 25 First United Mennonite Church 
for both men—arrangements by Jacob 
Tilitzky. 


June 26 Abbotsford, B.C. churches. 
Tshilembu Nicodeme in EMB, ar- 
ranged by Wm. Heinrichs. Ngongo 
David in GC arranged by Peter Froese. 


June 27 Rest, travel, sightseeing. 


June 28 Foothills Mennonite—Calgary, 
Alberta — arrangements by George 
Groening. 


June 29 Rest, travel, sightseeing. 


June 30 Rosthern, Saskatchewan area 
churches — arrangements by Paul 
Schroeder. 


July 1 Rest, travel, sightseeing. 


July 2 Carrot River, Sask., churches— 
arrangements by the Carrot River 
Mennonite Church. 


July 3 Swift Current, Sask., churches— 
arrangements by Abe Neufeld. 


July 4 Rest, travel, sightseeing. 


July 5,6 EMC and EMB churches in 
Steinbach, Morris, Manitoba area— 
arrangements by George Loewen. 


July 7-9 Winnipeg, Manitoba, churches 
—arrangements by Arnold Friesen. 


July 10,11 Travel to Midland, Michigan, 
EMC Church, arrangements by Charles 
L. Rupp. 


July 12 St. Catharines, Ontario, area— 
arrangements by Henry H. Epp. 


July 13 Vineland, Ontario, area — ar- 
rangements by Jake K. Klassen. 


July 14 Waterloo-Kitchener area — ar- 
rangements by James R. Reusser. 


July 15 Rest, travel, sightseeing. 


July 16 Zion Mennonite Church, Sou- 
derton, Pa.—arrangements by Alvin 
Beachy. 


July 17 Rest, sightseeing, travel. 


July 18-21 Quakertown, Pa. 
Lansdale, Pa. 
Bedminster, Pa. 
Schwenksville, Pa., areas with David 
M. Whitermore making arrangements. 


July 22 Leave for Amsterdam from New 
York to attend the Mennonite World 
Conference. 


ATTEND ONE OF THE ABOVE SCHEDULED MEETINGS NEAREST 
YOU. SEE AND HEAR ABOUT THE FRUIT OF YOUR PRAYERS 


AND OFFERINGS. 


W 


CIM DELEGATION 





An estimated 1000 students 
and adults under the skilled 
direction of Theodore Mbu- 
alunga warmly greeted us at 
Mukedi. 





The delegation of Milo Nussbaum, Maurice Stahly, Elmer Neut 
1967, received a warm, heartening welcome every step of the v 
nonite church in America. We are wanted and will continue 

to be known for our love, not for our possessions or achiever 


Greeted with flags, signs, 
singing, marching, and 
speeches at Charlesville. 





Lamba Gerard gives welcome 
speech in presence of some 
1000 students and adults at 
Nyanga. 


sats WARM WELCOME 


\ lan Wiebe, and Reuben Short, visiting Congo Jan. 10-Feb. 24, 
[his was not meant for them but as representatives of the Men- 
wanted if we fulfill our Christian responsibility. We must strive 


Genny Bertsche presides at 
tea table reception at Ny- 
anga for benefit of delega- 
tion, Congolese leaders, and 
missionaries. 





Seven sharp, lovely girls 
from the Nyanga girl’s school 
pose by request after a chap- 
el talk by Short. 





Kalonda students march back 
to classes after reception in 
front of church and service 
inside. 





Maurice Stahly inspecting the 
ferry as it is called from 
across the river to return to 
pick up the delegation from 
America. 





Marvin Storrer and Milo 
Nussbaum making sure the 
gang planks are in the proper 
place for debarking. 





What luxury! A. Wiebe, M. 
Nussbaum, M. Stahly, and 
E. Neufeld ride in the cov- 
ered box of the Jeep pick-up 
truck on way to Nyanga, then 
to Banga, and to Charles- 
ville. Ask them if they appre- 
ciated the plane. 





MOOREA SS Mi a se 








WHEN A LAYMAN VISITS CONGO 


“T shall ever be grateful to have had 
the privilege of making this tour. Mission 
work has a new meaning. . . .” wrote 
Maurice Stahly. 

Immediately after one of the ministers’ 
conference sessions there was consider- 
able comment about the speech given by 
the businessman. He had talked about 
the role of the laymen in the church. 
Maurice Stahly was the speaker. 

Stahly told of the family interest in 
missions. During this time he had no 
trouble holding the attention of his au- 
dience. He said he was taught to work 
and serve. In his church, lay witness 
and lay fellowship are stressed. 

Progressively he spoke about outreach 
meetings specially conducted for that 
purpose. There were times oft repeated 
when they went out two by two calling 
on new prospects and on those lagging 
in interest. 

He said there were meetings when 
they played together, worked together, 
and prayed together. Then there were 
times when they got together to share 
their common problems and concerns. 

He reminded his audience that lay- 
men gave much free time (without com- 
pensation) for building the church, for 
its care and maintenance, and for special 
occasions. He said, “We make a living 
with what we get, and make a life by 
how we live.” He reminded us that the 
problem of the layman is pride and status. 

Stahly asked the question, “What if 
we had only ten years to go?” He an- 
swered that “lay and professional work 
must blend together, everybody works, 
and those who can should train other 
leadership. The pastor is helpless without 
a strong laity.” 

He concluded his message with a dia- 
gram on the blackboard making two 
large circles apart from each other. One 
he labeled GOD; the other MAN. He 
placed a heart in the man circle. He 
said this heart was full of pride, self, 
and desire for status. But when Christ 
comes in, these must go out, then com- 
munication really begins with God. The 
joy of Christian living emerges. 

The audience left. A layman had spok- 


en to them. The Holy Spirit spoke 
through him. They will never forget this 
layman. 

LHEe CONGO] CHURCH. WILL 
PROFIT GREATLY IF SOME MORE 
DEDICATED LAYMEN WILL HON- 
OR THEM WITH A CONCERN AND 
A VISIT. THIS IS FELLOWSHIP. 

We asked Maurice Stahly to specifical- 
ly observe and report on the physical 
aspects of the Congo Church. He could 
well have reported in general. Following 
are some of his observations and com- 
ments: BANGA: The building and 
grounds are well kept. The church has 
100,000 francs in hand for the con- 
struction of a new dispensary. There is 
one residence being kept vacant for 
additional missionary personnel. 


CHARLESVILLE: All missionary dwell- 
ings and six vacant classrooms are in 
need of repair before being put into 
use. The print shop has equipment left 
there at evacuation time. The paper cut- 
ter could be used. The carpenter shop 
has equipment that could be used by 
construction personnel. This station has 
suffered the most deterioration of any 
of the stations (except those destroyed 
by rebels). 


KALONDA: All buildings and grounds 
are well kept. A new maternity ward 
is under construction. A new residence 
for Institute Biblique students will be 
constructed soon. 


KAMAYALA: Grounds and _ buildings 
are all neat and well kept. The orphanage 
should be cleaned up and more adequate 
facilities provided, if we continue to 
operate it. 


KANDALA: The church roof has been 
repaired. The missionary dwellings are 
completely destroyed, except some walls. 
These should be demolished and any 
usable bricks could be salvaged. At pres- 
ent, temporary school rooms of mud 
and grass are being used. 


MUKEDI: The church roof has been 

repaired. The hospital complex has a 

possibility of being rebuilt by using some 
Continued on page 7 
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Christ-for-All Committee, Mayele Isaac, 


Ben Eidse, Baba Eyeba, James Bertsche, 


and Mayambi Sosthene. 


—Excerpts from Allan Wiebe report. 


“As they fellowshiped with others, 
as they listened to the messages and 
Bible studies, and participated in the 
group discussions, they sensed that God 
was speaking to them,” said Allan Wiebe. 


“After one of Archie Graber’s morn- 
ing Bible studies, opportunity was given 
for prayers of confession. This was one 
of the highlights of the week as we all 
knelt and some forty expressed them- 
selves in sincere prayer to God. The 
special service of dedication the next 
morning indicated the genuine desire 
of many to be used of God anew in His 
service as they publicly yielded them- 
selves to Him.” 


Wiebe made note of the “Christ For 
All” program. He said it “is also catching 
fire in all of Congo, We sensed that the 
church leaders are beginning to recog- 
nize the value and unlimited possibilities 
of this concentrated effort to witness 
for Christ. Mayambi Sosthene reported 
that some 1,400 prayer cells were already 
organized and more than 280 decisions 
were registered for Christ. There were 
first-time conversions and _ restorations. 
There is every evidence that the Spirit 
of God is at work in the Congo church 
today.” 
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THEY 
SENSED 
GOD 


TO THEM 


By Allan Wiebe 


There is also another side to the 
spiritual life in Congo. It is not all bright 
nor all dark. The church is obviously in 
struggle. Struggle in some respects for 
existence, in other ways it is a struggle 
during drastic change of a culture, and 
again the struggle within a culture for 
planting and extending the church itself. 


Wiebe noted that “many church lead- 
ers described the condition of the church 
as ‘sick’ with many diseases. It was freely 
admitted that the disease of tribal rivalry 
had entered the church, also the disease 
of extreme nationalism. This has brought 
with it the complications of laxity in 
church attendance and regular giving for 
the support of it. The disease of material- 
ism along with loose moral living has 
made its inroads, too. Many have suc- 
cumbed to these diseases. To be sure, 
the interruption of the church program 
during the past six or seven years due 
to tribal conflict and rebel activity has 
caused the church some real problems.” 
Wiebe added that “the school subsidies 
fever is another evident complication of 
the sickness of the Congo church.” 

In this attempt of honest objective 
appraisal, lest we point a finger of con- 
tempt at a new church struggling to 
emerge, let us be humbled by beholding 
our own problems in our communities 


and also in our witness to the country 
at large. The Congo church is still grow- 
ing at a much more rapid pace than here. 
Further it is exciting to note that its 
growth is both internal and external. 
New unevangelized areas are being won 
for Christ. This is happening simultane- 
ously with a Congo-wide general revolu- 
tion. We might say, the honeymoon is 
over, the work, thrill, and struggle of 
building the family of God is in progress 
with all its accompanying joys and sor- 
rows. A new era has come to Congo. 


Wiebe gave special attention to the 
emerging theological school program. He 
reports, “The Ecole de Theologie at 
Kajiji has been in operation since Sep- 
tember 1964. It is a joint effort of the 
CIM and American Mennonite Brethren 
Mission. Peter Falk of CIM and Alfred 
Schmidt of AMBM have been members 
of the faculty from the beginning. Peter 
Buller joined the staff in September 1966. 
(Richard Steiner will be joining the staff 
September 1967.) The wives of these 
men are teaching special Bible and home- 
making courses to the wives of the stu- 
dents. A new class is enrolled every 
other year. Nine students are enrolled in 
the first year class and eleven in the 
third year. All but one of the group are 
married.” 


Our visit to the school appeared to be 
greatly appreciated. Wiebe says, “the 
special afternoon tea and the morning 
chapel and classroom visit indicated a 
healthy spirit among the entire group.” 


Wiebe noted, “As a result of consulta- 
tion with the members of the teaching 
staff, it became increasingly clear that 
it would be well to relocate the school to 
a larger center, Both CIM and AMBM 
recognize the urgency of a move. One of 
the major considerations for a change 
in location included the need for more 
practical work for the students in a 
a Batschoke territory far removed from 
any larger population center.” 


What was God saying to us about 


this challenge? Surely God was speaking 
here, too. 


Before the arrival of the delegation to 
Congo, plans were already in progress, 
initiated by (EPI), the Kimpese Theo- 
logical School, toward beginning a theo- 
logical school in Kinshasa. Currently 
there is no such school located there. 
Here is a growing city alleged to have 
attained a population of approximately 
one and a half million souls. We were 
approached to cooperate in the venture. 


There are advantages and dangers in 
such a move. Great concern was regis- 
tered relative to the theological stance 
of the school. Would this tend to produce 
only “city’’ pastors while the mass of 
the Congo church for EMC lies in the 
rural areas? Would we have place for 
graduates of such a school on this level 
and would these graduates go to the rural 
churches to serve? On the other hand, 
there is currently a rapid migration to 
the urban centers. 


A special consultation meeting in Kin- 
shasa was attended by Ben Ejidse and 
Tshilembu Nicodeme to review the above 
matters. During this time the statement 
of faith was carefully scrutinized, further 
plans were projected, and the Congo 
church was urged to participate. We were 
asked for at least two professors to begin 
the school in the fall of 1968. 


There is no doubt that training pro- 
grams of all sorts should have high pri- 
ority. There are people there to do the 
ground floor work. We need to help them 
involve themselves, not replace them. 
They need work and incomes to support 
their families, We are wanted to get 
self-help programs started. Especially are 
such needed in the development of the 
spiritual life of the church. 


Obviously, there will be need for ded- 
icated missionaries who are living exam- 
ples of Christ-centeredness, who not only 
know Christ but how to make Him 
known. These with their spiritual zeal 
serve as encouragement and thrust to 
the newly born-again as they encounter 
their own community world. 
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LEV! KEIDEL 
presented 


ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARD 





At the recent Evangelical Literature Overseas meeting conducted on the campus 
of Wheaton College, Levi Keidel was presented a plaque with the following 
inscription: 
Evanglical Literature Overseas Achievement Award 
In the Field of Bookstore Management 


For excellence and ingenuity in the development of avenues for 
literature outreach, for initiative demonstrated in the creation of facilities 
for the reading masses, and for effective implementation of a spiritual 
ministry in business management. 


Presented this 31st day of March, 1967 
to 
Levi Keidel 
Librairie Protestante du Kasai 
Congo Inland Mission 
* * *k * * * * * 
TUYAYA KUNYI, magazine of which Keidel was editor, also received honorable 
mention as follows: 
EVANGELICAL LITERATURE OVERSEAS 
ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 
HONORABLE MENTION 


in the field of 
EDITORIAL PROJECTS 
presented 
this 31st day of March 1967 
to 


TUYAYA KUNYI MAGAZINE 
CONGO INLAND MISSION 





Tina Quiring left for Congo March 21. 
We got the impression she left Congo 
bodily but she never really came home. 
Her heart remained there and she ab- 
breviated her furlough to get back to 
work. 


She will continue with the literature 
program. Plans are to acquire additional 
duplicating equipment such as an electric 
typewriter, electric mimeograph, and 
plastic binding machine. With this basic 
equipment and that which she now has, 
she hopes to overcome some of the lack 
of lesson materials for church and edu- 
cational purposes. Plans include addi- 
tional space for storage, work room, and 
distribution. 


Vernon and Irena Sprunger left Congo 
April 13 to return to the States for a 
ten week furlough. After being unable 
to bridge the gap with administrative 
personnel while furloughs are in progress, 
they volunteered for the short furlough. 
They will then return about July 1 and 
remain for approximately a year before 
returning for their regular furlough. This 
generosity is very much appreciated. 

Vernon will be serving very responsibly 
during this transfer from a mission- 
church relationship to church. He will 
be working side by side with Kakesa 
Samuel lending assistance in the Legal 
Representative work and its related de- 
tails. 


Fremont Regier who had returned home 
in January for back surgery appears to 
be doing excellently. Doctors at Kim- 
pese had earlier predicted he would need 
to be on his back for about three months. 
God’s guiding hand and the achievements 
of modern science in healing, plus a lot 
of Regier pluck have defied the earlier 
prophecy. Fremont reportedly is doing 
well and is already making plans for 
return to Congo—hopefully by the end 
of this year. 


NEWS... <r 


Dr. Melvin J. Loewen made a flying trip 
to the States and Canada during April. 
On April 14 he met with a group of 
mission board secretaries at the Evan- 
gelical Covenant Church Headquarters 
in Chicago. 

The University program for which he 
is the responsible head is indeed a mira- 
cle. He has been able to gather up a 
teaching staff of 42 professors—full and 
part time. He is looking for more. 

A special plea was made for teachers 
from the mission boards. He feels that 
only in this manner can the University 
be in content what it ought to be. He 
rarely misses requesting funds. The Con- 
go government has responded with prom- 
ises for about $800,000 for the year 1967. 


Melvin Claassens had some added excite- 
ment at the Mutena Station just one day 
after the CIM delegation had visited. 
Congolese came running obviously ex- 
cited about something. They had just 
killed a large python snake found lying 
in the grass adjacent to the airstrip. Mel 
went to the spot and they pulled the 
huge reptile out of the grass onto the 
runway. Mel said it appeared endless 
as they kept pulling. It measured thirteen 
feet, six inches long. It had swallowed 
a small goat and was relaxing in the tall 
grass. The Congolese had a feast—ate 
both snake and unfortunate goat. 


Hulda Banman has been officially invited 
to teach at INSTITUT MEDICAL 
CHRETIEN du KASAI ECOLE dIN- 
FIRMIERS at Tshikaji. This is a Nursing 
Arts School operated primarily by the 
Presbyterian Mission. It is hoped that the 
Congo church will be able to enroll sev- 
eral students in the school. We also use 
Kimpese for the same purpose. This 
would be more centrally located for us. 
Hulda will be going in July. The school 
is located about 13 kilometers from 
downtown Luluabourg. 


Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert arrived on the 
field September 23, 1961. They are re- 
turning to the States this June for their 
first furlough. After about one year on 
the field they went to Belgium for French 
study and the tropical medicine course. 
Then they returned to Congo. We thank 
God for this dedication, The field looks 
forward to their return within a year. 


Arlo Raids were found in Congo fitting 
in very well. Although handicapped with 
the language, these people have a way 
of getting around. We found Mrs. Raid 
feeding refugees at the Tshikapa hospital. 
She seems to fit in anywhere you find 
work to do. She sees work that needs to 
be done and does it. Arlo with “signs and 
wonders” has built a pastor’s residence, 
is working on a church, a maternity hos- 
pital building, a residence for Tshilembu 
Nicodeme, and will start on the EMC 
headquarters buildings if materials are 
available. The real bottleneck has been 
lack of cement and lumber. Transporta- 
tion problems add to the need for pa- 
tience. 

The Raids plan to return home from 
Congo this summer via a trip to Russia, 
the Holy Land, and the Mennonite World 
Conference at Amsterdam. And do you 
know what? They have volunteered to 
return to Congo if needed. The Admin- 
istrative Committee in Congo has already 
invited them—out of appreciation for 
their help and the desire for more of that 
kind. 


Harvey and Avril Barkman have offered 
to return to Congo. Both times they 
were in Congo they experienced revolu- 
tion and had to flee for their lives. Their 
last flight was a narrow escape from 
Mukedi during the 1964 Kwilu rebellion. 
Since then Harvey has acquired a mas- 
ter’s degree in French, has been teaching 
and administering public school pro- 
grams, and plans to go to Charlesville 
this fall to share in opening the Peda- 
gogie school. We thank God for people 
who have repeatedly risked their lives 
and yet are willing to return to give more. 


Richard and Gladys Steiner have con- 
sented to return to Congo to teach in 
the Kajiji Theological School. Plans are 
in progress for them to leave sometime in 
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July. Richard has been teaching French 
and Bible at Taylor University and also 
Marion College. He has acquired a mas- 
ter’s degree in French during this time. 
We are delighted to have the Steiners 
back in an active role. 


Veteran missionaries returning this sum- 
mer and fall include Hulda Banman, 
Lodema Short, Lois Slagle, Mary Epp, 
Rev. and Mrs. Art Janz, Rev. and Mrs. 
Elmer Dick, Mr. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber, 
Rey. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger. 


New missionaries accepted at our annual 
board meeting were Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
vin Isaac, Mr. and Mrs. Darrell Mann, 
and Miss Anita Janzen. Each will be 
going to Brussels this coming August 
for French language study. Marvin has 
been in Pax work in Algeria and will be 
assigned to teaching, his wife, Edna, is 
a registered nurse. They have one son. 
Darrell has been teaching in the public 
school system in Reedley, California. He 
has a master’s degree in industrial arts 
and will be assigned to creative work 
along this line. His wife, Diana, is 
skilled in the domestic arts and will also 
be busily engaged with their five children. 
Anita is an experienced laboratory tech- 
nician. The field has been looking for 
such persons for a long time. 


Charlene Sprunger, youngest daughter of 
Charles and Gerry Sprunger, is recover- 
ing satisfactorily from hip surgery. Early 
in April the doctor removed the cast and 
replaced it with a splint. She had out- 
grown the cast. Whether or not a cast 
will yet be needed is to be determined 
later. The Sprungers are making plans 
to return to Congo in August. 


Charles plans to attend the “Menno- 
nite Mass Communication Consultation” 
held in Chicago, May 10, 11. 


Henry Braun, student at Goshen College, 
has been employed to serve as chauffeur 
for the itineration of the visiting Congo- 
lese. He is scheduled to return to Goshen 
College for the fall semester after which 
he is planning to go to Luebo, Congo. 
Here he will give assistance at the APCM 
press while the missionary operator takes 
a furlough. His assignment is for a two 
year term. APCM is sponsoring him. 


Levi Keidel modestly omitted the fact 
in the last issue of the Messenger that he 
assumed responsibility for producing and 
editing it. He took over while we were 
in Congo. It was very well done and 
I am sure all of us appreciated it. 


Maurice Stahly was elected to the CIM 
Board as a member-at-large. His dedica- 
tion to the cause, business experience, 
and additional insights gained through 
the visit to the Congo make him a valu- 
able addition to the board. 


Ken Anderson film on Africa is progress- 
ing according to schedule. Plans are to 
have the premiere showing at the Men- 
nonite World Conference in Amsterdam. 
The film will then be available for show- 
ing to communities and churches. It 
promises to be an exceptional film. Gary 
Franz and James Bertsche are the two 
key CIM characters. 


Trucking problems never cease to plague 
one in Congo. The roads are terrible 
compared to American standards. Right 
now we are waiting on two new trucks 


that have been on order for several 
months. We thought we had a new Chev- 
rolet truck in hand but the army con- 
fiscated the entire order, leaving us 
stranded. So we continue to wait. 


Vernon Sprunger wrote April 1 that 
the truck had gone to Luluabourg and on 
the way back, the rear dual wheels on 
one side came off. Storrer went with 
the Scout to get parts. This broke down, 
too. They then took Tina Quiring’s new 
VW from Luluabourg to drive to the 
truck. At the time of writing, the broken 
down vehicles were still on the road. 


If you don’t learn patience in Congo, 
you're a “gon’er.” 


Institute on World Evangelism sponsored 
by the Council of Mennonite Seminaries 
in consultation with Council of Mission 
Board Secretaries will be conducted at 
Associated Mennonite Biblical Seminar- 
ies, Elkhart, Indiana, July 3-14. We are 
arranging for all new missionary candi- 
dates to attend. These include the Marvin 
Isaacs, Darrell Manns, and Anita Janzen. 


ADDRESSES OF C.I.M. MISSIONARIES 


Retired: 

Rev. and Mrs. Russell Schnell 
203 W. State Street 

Trenton, Ohio 45067 

Rev. John P. Barkman 

2929 S. Peach 

Fresno, California 93725 


Mrs. Emma Moser 
318 W. Main Street 
Berne, Indiana 46711 


Miss Erma Birky 

33 South Parkwood 
Pasadena, California 91107 
Miss Agnes Sprunger 

106 Washington St. 

Berne, Indiana 46711 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Yoder 
1320 N. 30th Drive 
Phoenix, Arizona 85009 


On Extended Leave: 
Rey. and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 
Landmark, Manitoba, Canada 


Mr. and Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 
Grace Bible Institute 

1515 S. 10th Street 

Omaha, Nebraska 68108 


Miss Lena Friesen 
Jansen, Nebraska 68377 


Miss Frieda Guengerich 
Box 83 
Deer Creek, Illinois 61733 


Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph C. Martens 
Ren: 2 
Wayland, Iowa 52654 


Miss Anna Quiring 
Box 105 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 56159 


Miss Amanda Reimer 
18-661 Preston Avenue 
Winnipeg 1, Manitoba, Canada 


Rev. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 
Taylor University 
Upland, Indiana 46989 
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Rey. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe 
720 Howe Street 
Dallas, Oregon 97338 


Miss Selma Unruh 
202 S. Birch Street 
Hillsboro, Kansas 67063 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 


Miss Hulda Banman 
304 E. Sth Street 
Newton, Kansas 67114 


Rey. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 
29B, Apt. 4 

New Slocum Heights 
Syracuse, New York 13210 
Miss Mary Epp 

1224 Market Street 
Emporia, Kansas 66801 
Dr. and Mrs. John Zook 
2503 N.E. Skidmore 
Portland, Oregon 97211 
Miss Lodema Short 
Archbold, Ohio 43502 


On Furlough 


Miss Mary Hiebert 

33827 Mayfair Avenue 
Abbotsford, B.C., Canada 

Rev. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 
Route 1 

Collegeville, Pennsylvania 19426 
Rev. and Mrs. Arthur B. Janz 
Box 984 

Steinbach, Manitoba, Canada 
Miss Lois Slagle 

Pioneer, Ohio 43554 

Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 56159 


Rev. and Mrs. Levi Keidel 
Box 461 
Flanagan, Ill 67140 


Mr. and Mrs. Fremont Regier 
Whitewater, Kansas 67154 


Rev. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
314 E. Cherry 
Mankato, Minnesota 56001 


Rey. and Mrs. Earl Roth 
1201 East 28th 
Albany, Oregon 97321 


On the Field 


B.P. 123, Kinshasa 

Republic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dirks 


B.P. 4081, Kinshasa IT 
Repvblic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Harms 
Mrs. Anna J. N. Ediger 
Kamayala Station 
Rev. and Mrs. Ben Eidse 
Miss Bertha Miller 
Kajiji Station 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 


American School 
B.P. 4702, Kinshasa II 
Republic of Congo 
Miss Elizabeth Giesbrecht 
Miss Celia Gerber 
Mr. and Mrs. John Amstutz 


B.P. 1, Tshikapa, via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Vernon J. Sprunger 
Mrs. M. Kathryn Trethewey 
Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 
Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Storrer 
Miss Aganetha Friesen 
Mr. and Mrs. Arlo Raid 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Buller 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gordon 
Miss Tina Quiring 
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Kalonda Station: 
Miss Anna V. Liechty 
Miss Fanny Schmallenberger 
Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 


Mutena Station: 
Rev. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 


Nyanga Station: 
Miss Elda Hiebert 
Rev. and Mrs. James Bertsche 
Miss Betty Quiring 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Sprunger 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Klaassen 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 
Rev. Frank J. Enns 


B.P. 649, Kinshasa I 
Republic of Congo 
Dr. and Mrs. Melvin J. Loewen 


B.P. 900 
Luluabourg via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilbert Neuenschwander 


B.P. 81, Kikwit, Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 


Rev. and Mrs. Archie D. Graber 


I.M.E., Kimpese, Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 


Miss Tina Warkentin 


CONGO INLAND MISSION 


The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage interested 
Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry out the last command 
of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel to every creature 
(Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15), and (2) to build His church in accord- 
ance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 16:18, 1 Cor. 3:11.) 


To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to develop 
in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of evangelism, 
Christian leadership training, education, medical assistance, and re- 
lated efforts directed to strengthening the Christian village com- 
munity life with the church as its center. 


Now the church is planted and self-governing. By request of the 
church, missionaries continue to give assistance in church administra- 
tion and technology. The church receives economic aid from the mis- 
sion to strengthen its cause. 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 


251 West Hively Avenue President 

Elkhart, Indiana 46514 Rev. R. L. Hartzler 

809 N. Evans Street 
Bloomington, Illinois 67101 
Vice-President 

Rev. Milo Nussbaum 

1050 S. Fourth 

Morton, Illinois 61550 
Recording Secretary 

Mr. William Regehr 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


Rev. Reuben Short, Exec. Secretary 

Rev. George B. Neufeld, Asst. Treas. 
Lorraine Lowenberg, Office Secretary 
Mrs. George B. Neufeld, Dir. Ladies Aux. 


CO-OPERATING AGENCIES 
(For receiving and receipting of funds) 5800 S. 14th St. 

Board of Missions Omaha, Nebraska 68107 
722 Main Street, Box 347 Treasurer 

Newton, Kansas 67114 Rev. Lotus Troyer 
Lester C. Gerig, Treasurer Smithville, Ohio 44677 


Evangelical Mennonite Church BOARD MEMBERS 


Term Expires 
3100 Addison Avenue 


: Mr. Clarence Diller, EMC 1968 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 46805 Rev. H. E. Bertsche, EMC... 1968 
Mr. Milo Miller, GCM 1968 

as are ae Rev. R. L. Hartzler, GCM 1968 
; Rev. Andrew R. Shelly, GCM 1968 
Omaha, Nebraska 68107 Mr. William Regehr, EMB. 1968 
Mr. H. A. Driver, EMC . 1967 


Canadian Representatives: 


Rev. Milo Nussbaum, EMC 1967 

Rev. George Groening Mr. Henry J. Fast, EMB 1967 
104 Beaver Dam Rd. Réevulby Be Troyer,.GCGMs. 4.< 1967 
Mr. Rae V. Guth, GCM 1967 

cera neds Dr. S. F. Pannabecker, GCM 1967 
Mr. George F. Loewen Rev. Henry H. Funk, GCM 1969 
Steinbach, Manitoba, Canada Rev. Heinz Janzen, GCM 1969 
Dr. Robert Stutzman, GCM 1969 

AFRICAN HEADQUARTERS Rev. Allan Wiebe, EMB 1969 
‘ ; Mr. Merlo Zimmerman, EMC 1969 

B.P. 1, Tshikapa, Kinshasa Mr. Charles Lugbill, EMC 1969 
Congo Republic, Africa Mr. Maurice Stahly, AL ..... 1969 
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Second class postage paid at North Newton, Kansas 67117. 


Dr. Melvin Gingerich 
Goshen College 
Coshen, Indiana 46526 


MISSIONARIES have children. 
ALL CHILDREN require education. 


MISSIONARY CHILDREN get education in Congo. 
ALL CHILDREN need facilities for education. 


MISSIONARY CHILDREN live in boarding house. 
PARENTS far removed during school process. 


C.I.M. CHILDREN need more room. 
THIRTY-FIVE of them for 1968-69. 


Must have more space to eat, sleep, study, and play. 
This takes work, prayer, money. 


SIMPLE AS THAT—plans are in progress to relocate and build a hostel adequate 
to meet the needs. Who will help? Will need about 


FORTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 


Send gifts, large or small direct to your conference treasurer and designate for the 
new hostel, or send to: 


Congo Inland Mission 
251 West Hively Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 46514 


All gifts are tax deductible. 
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MISSIONARY TEACHING and the 
PRESERVATION of HUMAN DIGNITY 


by Melvin J. Loewen, Rector 
Universite Libre du Congo 


The title evokes two questions for the Congo missionary. We have repeatedly 
asked ourselves why the church and mission are involved in all these educational 
programs. The reasons forwarded—that only the church had the men and means 
to do the job—are still valid, though there is change in the wind and the next 
decade will see a dramatic take-over of institutions by Congolese and Congo 
government agencies. To Protestant missionaries, especially to those familiar with 
the tradition separating activities of church and state, this will be not a shock 
but a welcome event. But this will not signal the end of the missionary’s role as 
teacher. By word and deed the evangelist and the housewife, the carpenter and 
the nurse, are all teachers. Which raises the second question, more subtle and elu- 
sive: How can the missionary continue as a teacher without loss-of-face by his 
students, many of whom are his equal in age and position? 


To answer I offer suggestions not of methods but of attitudes. The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ is for the individual and as such implies the dignity of each person. 
If the missionary would teach he must first be an admiring student. We need to 
see all possible good in the Congolese and his way of doing things. Not in a conde- 
scending saccharine spirit of “all for the cause,” but in an objective spirit humble 
enough to admit that “our American way of life” does not always use the best 
techniques, nor is it always the most efficient nor the most dignified. The mission- 
ary must remain the observing and appreciative student of his milieu if he wishes 
to be useful in the church’s continuing role as a caller of men to responsible 
leadership. 


But if he would teach the missionary must let his students make mistakes. The 
first questioning attitude, by which the missionary has probed the culture of his 
hosts, also becomes a prod to action. Questions and suggestions are the best tools 
of instruction. Couple these with mutual confidence and we have the basis of 
responsible action. 


The next decade will see the work of the CIM changed. The mission has pro- 
duced a vigorous family of churches and institutions in the Congo. These are now 
maturing and making their own decisions. The tensions between parents and 
maturing children are not easy. But the process of life is relentless.. Mistakes are 
inevitable. Poor judgment will take its toll. Yet the goal is right and the child will 
arrive to manhood. The missionary remains the teacher; now a teacher of 
colleagues. 


Human dignity is best preserved when the individual makes his own discoveries. 
Which makes me think that the dignity of the teaching missionary too is best 
served if he remains a student. 





These young men _ nurses 
deserve a chance to help 
themselves and their 
people. 


Training the National Co-Worker is an 


The need of the people of the world 
is not more food from the United States 
or Canada as much as the knowledge and 
skills to grow more for themselves; not 
more money but the training to create 
jobs and provide basic needs to improve 
their lives; not more foreign pastors, doc- 
tors, or teachers except as they are to be 
used in a direct way to produce national 
pastors, doctors, and teachers to witness 
and serve an ever increasing population. 
Every effort of the church should con- 
tribute to the training of the national. 

Seven years ago the Democratic Re- 
public of Congo achieved independence. 
Destruction and rioting have been the 
order of the day as political, cultural, and 
sociological pressures built up rapidly. 
Established ways of peaceful change and 
development were unavailable. The church 
experienced change, suffering, and even 
martyrdom in the turmoil. 

The population explosion, revolution- 
ary political doctrines, exploitation of the 
weak by the powerful and increasing in- 
ability of millions of youth to find a 
future for themselves, confronts missions 
with the need to find new ways of reach- 
ing individuals with the Gospel of Christ. 
Conventional methods used to commu- 
nicate the love of Christ, such as preach- 
ing, teaching, medical care and agricul- 
ture have been very successful, but we 
are not adequately reaching the thou- 
sands who would like to have a chance. 
I have become convinced that the only 
means of meeting the need is to multi- 
ply the number of hands doing the work. 
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Experience during the past twelve years 
has convinced me that I cannot personally 
do all the surgery, all the care of thou- 
sands of patients, or all the witness that 
should be given to each person. I may 
perform 1,200 surgeries a year—yet there 
are many more that need an operation. 
Ten thousand people were vaccinated dur- 
ing a smallpox epidemic in our Congo 
Inland Mission field at Tshikapa during 
a one month period in 1963 leaving 
200,000 in the surrounding area that 
needed vaccination. A parallel is true in 
other fields of endeavor—literature, evan- 
gelism and education. The missionary 
must be concerned with the training of 
those who will continue and also en- 
large his endeavors. 

The rapid change that has occurred in 
Congo has shown that supposedly incap- 
able people often will perform remark- 
ably when responsibility is placed upon 
them. However, it is also true that ade- 
quate training is one of the main criteria 
insuring the success of the performance. 
Reading and writing had to be taught in 
the early days of missions to permit the 
convert to read the scriptures. Today 
many avenues of witness open to us 
through various professional skills are like- 
wise very necessary. In some places the 
Christian witness is possible only when 
combined with a professional skill. The 
principal witness in Somalia is accom- 
plished through English classes, schools, 
and hospitals. 

The challenge is to individual Chris- 
tians to relate to the problems in the 
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Urgent Task 


world today and to fulfill the command 
of Christ to reach “all the world” with the 
message of salvation. Exciting opportu- 
nities are available to almost anyone wish- 
ing to work in training programs as a 
means of winning the national to Christ. 
Dr. John Mumaw said recently that “the 
training of the National should have TOP 
PRIORITY on every level—every means 
must be used to expand the total wit- 
ness.” How to communicate the gospel 
must be taught on every level—by well 
trained evangelists, nurses, doctors, teach- 
ers, journalists—so that national workers 
can perform the task of witness under the 
guidance and influence of the Holy Spirit. 


It is a fact that many lay workers are 
well equipped to bear witness for Christ. 
It is no longer only the seminary grad- 
uate or the ordained minister who bears 
responsibility for witness, but every be- 
liever in Christ must seriously consider a 
response to the call of Christ for witness. 
The over 200 teachers who have enlisted 
under Teachers Abroad Program are an 
example of concerned lay personnel an- 
swering to an opportunity to witness and 
serve. From this experience some may 
choose to remain in their new found op- 
portunity for service while others will 
know a new concern for our brethren in 
other lands. 


We who are prepared in the field of 
medicine should also respond to the chal- 
lenge. Doctors, nurses, laboratory and X- 
ray technicians, public health workers, 
and instructors in nursing and other tech- 
nical fields can render a much needed 
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service by giving of our time in training 
nationals in the skills we have acquired. 
A short term worker (6 months to 2 
years) can make a real contribution and 
a highly specialized person who visits the 
long term missionary for shorter periods 
can also provide help and encourage- 
ment. A university professor on sabbatical 
might find a year spent in the Protestant 
University of Congo a stimulating expe- 
rience as well as an opportunity to know 
local Christians and to help in their out- 
reach of churches in the area. The need 
for the long term missionary is greater 
than ever before. He has an important 
part in the organization of programs of 
witness and work. He learns the customs, 
language, needs and desires of the people 
among whom he lives and can build solid 
bridges of trust and confidence. 

The turmoil of many lands arises from 
the turmoil within hearts searching for an 
answer. You and I have the answer be- 
cause we have experienced the peace that 
Christ imparts and can share this peace 
with them. You and I can be the ones 
who will influence a national worker to 
continue in a field of service and witness 
begun or enlarged by our efforts during a 
period of time given to Christ in service 
on one of our mission fields. We must 
arise to the challenge and respond to an 
urgent task awaiting us. 





Wives of theological students at Kajiji 
and teachers. 


In 1960 there were many dreams of 
miracles that would take place when the 
Congo gained its independence. A man 
told me that women who had never been 
in school would all read. Thovgh this 
dream was not realized, there has been 
a tremendous change in the attitude to- 
wards women. Where once it took much 
persuasion to get girls to school, they now 
desire to go on to secondary schools. 
Once men preferred to keep their wives 
ignorant, now they take pride in their 
wives’ educational accomplishments and 
encourage them to learn. The Congo wom- 
an is participating more readily in church 
and social activities. 


Congolese Women’s Attitude Towards 
Learning 


Recently, while speaking to a teach- 
er’s wife, she told me she was unhappy 
because there was nobody to teach wom- 
en in the vicinity where she lives so she 
had no chance to learn. All over Congo 
women are asking for “Foyers” (home- 
making schools). When we started the 
women’s section of the theology school 
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I inquired as to what the women wanted 
to learn. I was told, “Teach us anything 
you think advisable; there is much we do 
not know.” One day a woman said, 
“Teach us arithmetic. When I see large 
numbers I am ashamed that I don’t know 
what they represent.” This year some wom- 
en requested that we do not take the 
usual week of Easter vacation. The school 
year would soon be over and they wanted 
to learn while they had the opportunity. 


Women’s School at Theology School 


In our women’s school we have the 
unique privilege of teaching the wives of 
men training for Christian service. Our 
program of studies is geared specifically 
to the women’s needs as wives, mothers 
and church workers. Our aims are to fos- 
ter spiritual growth, to further Christian 
family life, to prepare women for work in 
the church program and to help them im- 
prove the physical welfare of the family. 

We can readily set up a program for 
training women, but what actually hap- 
pens in the process of such a training? 


Every morning at 8:00 the women with 
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children bring them to the nursery where 
two baby-sitters care for them. Then the 
mothers join the group of women cheer- 
fully chatting on their way to class. Let 
us follow them to class. 


After brief devotions they have a class 
in home economics where they learn var- 
ious aspects of home or family care. Fol- 
lowing this class they have Christian liv- 
ing. We study what God’s word teaches 
about the details of following Christ in 
everyday living. Next the French language 
class enables them to communicate bet- 
ter in this language. Afternoon classes 
consist of choir practice and sewing. The 
next day the classes will be native lan- 
guage, Christian education and child psy- 
chology. 


In the Christian education classes the 
women start with teaching preschool chil- 
dren the first year and move on to other 
age level groups in consecutive years. 
They have practical experience in teach- 
ing Sunday school and later also women’s 


groups. 


The home economics classes help them 
in many ways. Although Congolese moth- 
ers in the past faithfully taught their 
daughters to care for fields and home, 
the Congo home has undergone changes. 
Homes are better built and have furnish- 
ings grandmothers never dreamed about. 
The Congo women need help to learn 
how to care for this type of home and 
for clothing. One day a mother of three 
said, “Thank you for teaching me to fold 
a shirt. I never knew how to do that.” 
It is really quite simple but somebody had 
to show her. 


Learning to sew and mend is another 
vital contribution. It has been thrilling 
to watch the progress the women made. 
This is noticeable especially on the after- 
noon when they can use the school sewing 
machines for mending and personal sew- 
ing. Women who had done little or no 
sewing before they came to class, come 
with clothes to mend, alter, or to piece 
remnants together to make garments for 
their children. They are thus able to look 
after the family’s clothing needs and per- 
haps also contribute to the family income 


by sewing for others. Some women have 
the capability of teaching other women 
or girls. 


Anticipation of Lasting Results 


We may ask, what will be the lasting 
result of training women in the women’s 
school? Some women lack the educational 
background to benefit fully from the class- 
es although they get individual help. Oth- 
ers may not have specific leadership qual- 
ifications and though they are progress- 
ing, their main contribution may be in 
the home. I am convinced, however, that 
this is a vital contribution. The Congo 
church is confronted with many discipline 
problems. The answers to many of the 
church’s problems may be found by help- 
ing to establish strong Christian homes 
where children are taught the principles 
of Christian living. A mother has a tre- 
mendous influence in the home. As we 
teach mothers, I envision future Congo- 
lese generations who will have a Chris- 
tian heritage because mothers were taught, 
they grasped the truth of God’s Word 
and taught their children. 


But I expect the influence of the school 
to reach far beyond the home. Some 
women have outstanding leadership qual- 
ifications. They will be able to teach 
other women as well as children or young 
people. As women are taking an influ- 
ential role in the Congo church, those 
who have been taught in school should 
be prepared to carry various responsibili- 
ties. Regardless of where they will make 
a contribution, I believe that every wom- 
an has a God-given talent or talents. It 
is our challenge to help them discover and 
develop these talents and to dedicate them 
for the Lord’s glorification. 


‘The world is not interested 
in the storms we encounter 


but do we bring the ship in.”’ 





SMILING, 
ENTHUSIASTIC 
Mayambi Sosthene, 


““Christ-for-All’”’ 


Director, says its - - 


“Christ for Everyone” 


When Jesus Christ rose from the dead, 
He told His disciples, “Because they have 
already given me all authority, spread all 
over the earth; teach people my affair; 
teach all tribes of earth my Good News. 
Whoever accepts this affair will have eter- 
nal life. Pll be with you to the ends of 
the earth.” 

Because of these words of Jesus, preach- 
ers came with the Good News into earth’s 
corners where white people, black people, 
and other kinds of people lived. This 
Good News was preached to all kinds of 
people. 

Some of these preachers taught that a 
person on earth was able to intercede 
between us and God, in order that we 
be saved. 

Other preachers disguised themselves 
and taught lies. They said that Jesus is 
not the Son of God. He was just like any 
other good person. He was 


eKUEET like a good prophet. He is 
LIES not sufficient to be trusted 


as a Saviour. It is best to 
trust only God. The teaching of these 
people caused many people to stumble. 
Some of them call themselves “Witnesses 
of Jehovah.” 

But my loved friends, the Bible teaches 


us and establishes for us that 


ONLY “there is no other name on 
CAE earth or in heaven which is 


able to save people — only 
the name of Jesus Christ, the child of 
God.” It shows us that only Jesus Christ 
alone has power to intercede for us and 
to save us. 

Jesus showed that He is the path, truth, 
and life. He is the way to go to God. No 
one can come to God without passing by 
Jesus. Instead of teaching what the Bible 
says, these false teachers have taught 
us their own wisdom. As the New Testa- 
ment says, Jesus warned about such teach- 
ers who “take affairs that are in their 
minds and teach them to others.” 

In all churches which teach the affair 
of Jesus Christ from beginning to end 
(which are called evangelical churches) 
they have shown clearly that a person’s 
salvation is in his acceptance of Jesus 
Christ the Son of God. He must accept 
that God raised Jesus up from death and 
placed Him on His right hand. Jesus will 
return to get the person who believes these 


things. 1 Cor. 15:3-4. 


Teaching about “Christ for Everyone” 
in the countries of Africa is not the same 
as teaching it in the countries of white 


men. Here the hearts of many people 
have already stumbled at the teaching of 
refusing to accept that “our salvation 
comes from faith in Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour of all who believe.” 

The Communists introduced their bad 
ideas into the hearts of people, who had 
always refused to hear the news of Jesus. 
They taught people that there is no God. 

“That news of Jesus Christ 
COMMU- that they teach you is a use- 
NISTS less lie. There is no end of 
time,” they said. The hearts of many peo- 
ple—even some who had already accept- 
ed Jesus—became turned around. We 
have a proverb which says, one sick fruit 
will spoil a basketful. The entering of a 
few communists among our Christians 
caused others to stumble. 

Moslems are among us, teaching that 
Jesus Christ is not God, He is only a 
person. When we celebrate the birth of 
Jesus Christ, they have a different holi- 
day. They teach many other 
things which I need not re- 
late. One of them who talked 
with me said, “Why should we celebrate 
the birthday of Jesus Christ when He was 
a person like anybody else? He is of no 
help to us. We have only one prophet: 
Mohammed.” 

Teaching such as this has come into 
many parts of Congo. Such teaching ruins 
people’s faith. Such teachers don’t know 
what faith in Jesus Christ is. They don’t 
understand how people can be saved. It 
is sadness to see that Jesus is taught in 
many forms which have no help in them. 


Thus when we began the idea of a pro- 
gram called “Christ for All” in the whole 
country of Congo, Christians in all the 
evangelical churches rejoiced exceedingly! 
When we talked about this affair in the 
churches of Mennonites (C.I.M.) people 
had a desire and yearning to 


MOSLEMS 


THUS, take hold of it with both 
CHRIST ~~ hands and go ahead with it. 
ie Our desire is “to teach Christ 


to everybody, in small vil- 
lages and in cities, in a way that is true.” 
Let all these people know and _ under- 
stand that Jesus Christ is their Saviour, 
that they accept Him. This is our first de- 
sire. Our second desire is that “people 
who have fallen down in their faith, re- 
turn again to their Saviour.” 
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The Kabeya Kamuanga congregation 
is building with stone. (Picture taken 
in May 1967) Pastor is Kabanga Thom. 
Only seven years ago these people 
_ were fleeing as refugees. 


The church chose me to help as leader 
of this “Christ for All” program. In my 
visit to all the different churches telling 
them about this program, I found. that 
real REVIVAL was already present in a 
large part of our Mennonite area. People 
had already humbled themselves; they 
showed everyone that they had weakened. 
When people are revived, it is time for 
them to help other people find Christ. As 
Jehovah is with life, the great hope of 
our Mennonite churches is that backslid- 
den people, people weak in faith, people 
who have turned their backs upon Jesus, 
and those who have not yet accepted Him, 
ACCEPT Him once and for all, and be 
His hunters to find other people for Him. 


This is everybody’s work. The Men- 
nonite Church wants that all its people 
who have accepted Jesus Christ, have the 
responsibility of hunting others for Him. 
We have shown them all what they need 
to do to find others for Jesus. We said 
that it is good that each and 


Rone every person take hold of his 
WORK little bit and go forward with 


it to find others for Jesus. 
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Our job is like carrying a great stone 
from the forest to the village. If we say 
that “This stone belongs to all of us,” it 
will reach the village. If we say, “This 
rock belongs only to me,” others will take 
their hands off of it, and it will not get 
to the village. 

When we talked about every single 
person helping, it was not an easy affair. 
The leaders we had chosen to help us 
with this program began asking us all 
kinds of questions. They thought they 
would get paid for this work. Some of 
them weakened rapidly when they heard 
that this work was to be done “for love.” 
“Shall we do this kind of work?” they 
asked. “How will it help us?” 

In times past the churches of C.I.M. 
gave themselves with all their strength to 
this work of soul winning. But we found 
that the hearts of people began to weaken 
when they began thinking 


beat about earning wealth. Satan 
satay AIL” has raised this warfare in the 


hearts of people. The thing 
we trust in most cannot be wealth; it 
must be Jesus Christ. Thus it is good for 
us to leave ourselves in His hands, that 
His Spirit give us the heart hunger to 
work hard for Him. This work of hunting 
souls is a burden in the hands of every 
single Christian. Let every layman and 
laywoman accept the burden of this work. 
We'll pull this elephant carcass to the 
village only if every person takes hold of 
a toenail. 

During the month of November 1966 
we had meetings of prayer throughout 
our C.I.M. area. We began giving our- 
selves to God alone that He begin pre- 
paring us for His work. These prayer 
groups continue to now. This praying is 
that God will arrange the path to lost 
people that His Spirit wake them up 
that they come to believe. We also prayed 
that God would give the leaders of this 
“Christ for All” program strength. We 
cannot do this work in our strength. We 
also know that when we work, Satan 
works too. During that month people 
fasted and prayed. Why? Only that God 
would show us how we can go forward 
with this big affair, and that He prepare 
the lost to accept Him. Our wisdom is 
short. He will give us wisdom to go ahead. 

In these days sects have appeared 
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among us. These people have lied before 
God about many things. Some go with 
little fires into the forest at night, lying 
to people that “God speaks to us.” Others 
have deceived themselves and say, “Only 
much wealth will save us.” Different 
groups have started their own ideas about 
what they think the Bible teaches. All 
these are simply people hunting glory for 
themselves. Jesus told us that in the end 
times such prophets would appear. This 
is the time to teach people the TRUE 
good news of Jesus to establish people 
in the faith. We are in warfare with Satan. 

We asked ourselves what to do about 
these people? We saw that God will ask 
us for their souls too. What will we say 
to God if we have failed to show these 
iv people the way of truth? 

GOD ASKS Thus we saw that Christ 
FOR THEIR iust be taught to EVERY- 
BODY. He must be taught 
to the men and women and 
young people who are in these groups. 
We are arranging different kinds of pro- 
grams to teach the Good News to people 
inside these sects, to draw them to Jesus. 

Jesus Christ will be taught to every- 
one by means of literature also. Some 
people will read printed books and papers 
which will explain the gospel to them. 
This has already happened to some. Verses 
that were written caught in their hearts 
like thorns. Then they found a preacher 
or a Christian to help them understand 
these things which were troubling them. 
Then they became Christians. Tracts and 
other little booklets which we can scatter 
everywhere will help people understand 
who Christ is. We need Christians who 
can write such things. In this program 
we must seek out every kind of wisdom 
which will help us go forward with the 
work of God in Congo. 

In these days there are people who 
want to escape from the slavery of Satan; 
they long for a person who will teach 
them what to do; but they have found no 
one. Many others read the Bible from 
time to time, but do it as an empty habit. 
We must help people read the Bible in a 
way that they understand it; every time 
their eyes go into it, their faith should be 
strengthened. Others read a verse here 
and a verse there, and use them to argue 
with us. 


In times past, great failure has caught 
the people of God. They neglected the 
work of hunting souls. Preachers and 
missionaries of the gospel have given 
many hours of the time to do other kinds 
of work, but they weakened in the work 
of persistently hunting for the souls of 

men. If we have failed be- 
ete fore, the CHRIST FOR ALL 
program should wake us up. 
We ask our relatives in Christ in the white 


man’s country and other foreign countries 
to PRAY FOR THE PEOPLE OF CON- 
GO. Pray for those of us who are leading 
in this program. We must have the power 
of God to do it. You join with us by 
doing your little part to help. The hearts 
of many people in Congo have great sad- 
ness. They suffer for one who can re- 
deem them. The time is here for us to 
show them. While we have time, let us 
work for Christ. May God shepherd us. 


This is an editorial note to the above article. 

The basic purpose of the “Christ for All” program is to bring all people to an 
acceptance of Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord of their lives. It is an urgent 
assignment. We believe men are eternally lost without Christ and subject to 
ultimate judgment. Interpretation of what this means to a soul varies among 
Christians. 

A pernicious problem in a culture is to root meaningfully the New Life in 
Christ in the individual and then society as a whole. That New Life, reconciled 
to God, has also the dimension of being reconciled man to man. Obviously it is 
not automatic but is experienced as a process when knowledge increases with 
a corresponding increase in understanding of the life and teachings of Christ. 
Christ provided our salvation as well as a way of life—adequate for every culture. 

It is often enticing to accept the saving grace of Christ, but easy to ignore the 
way of life in Christ. We long to be saved but at the same time find it too strenuous 
to be disciplined according to the Christ standard. 

It is also obvious that all cultures suffer in this struggle. People attempt to re- 
solve their conflicts and tensions without the dimension of the spiritual. They are 
swept away by human devices, technology, and reason—often by undisciplined 
emotion which spells disaster. For some, the peace with God and man is always 
beyond reach—striven for but unobtainable. 

Perhaps we have wondered why Congo, with all the exposure to the gospel, 
has such a difficult time in resolving its internal problems. We need to remind 
ourselves that our country has similar problems and we have the gospel too. 

It is not a fault of the gospel nor of the author of it, but the fault lies with man. 
The gospel does make a difference in a culture when allowed to become the new 
life of the recipient. This is a process. But the Christ of the gospel must possess 
us before a notable change takes place in our lives. 
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New Volunteers for Congo 


ANITA JANZEN 


Anita is a native Canadian from Edmonton, Alberta. She attended Canadian 
Mennonite Bible College at Winnipeg and the Winnipeg School of Medical Tech- 
nology from which she received certification as a Registered Medical Laboratory 
Technician. 

Her family has always been interested in missions; missionaries made their 
home a place to stay. She says, “Since Christ was the Supreme Example of love, 
I believe my love for Him must be expressed—whether that is working here or 
abroad.” 

She is a many talented person, has served in Voluntary Service with MCC in 
Washington, D.C., and has a life-giving spirit that is contagious. 

Plans are for her to study French in Brussels and then go to the field to serve 
as our first missionary laboratory technician. 


MARVIN and EDNA ISAAC 


Marvin originates from Meade, Kansas; attended the Meade Bible Academy, and 
graduated from Tabor College with a degree in the Natural Sciences and Bible. 
He has already spent two years in PAX service under MCC in Algeria. He has 
had experience with a well servicing crew and has strong roots in an agriculture 
background. Marvin says, “I know I am saved. Christ is very real to me and my 
desire is to serve Him wholeheartedly. I have given Him my all to use as He 
desires.” 

Plans are for Marvin to be assigned to the secondary school in Congo and 
share in general with the evangelical witness of the church. First year will be 
spent in Belgium for language study. 

Edna was born in Oklahoma, attended Corn Bible Academy, Tabor College, 
and achieved an R.N. degree from the Enid General Hospital School of Nursing, 
Enid, Oklahoma. She has wanted to be a missionary since a child. She states as 
her motive “to follow Jesus to the ends of the earth if necessary and live and tell 
in such a way as to show others around me the way to Christ.” 

The Isaacs are members of the Emmanuel Mennonite Church of Meade, Kan. 


DARRELL and DIANA MANN 


Darrell was born in Eureka, Kansas; received his childhood religious training in 
the Nazarene Church, and later moved to California where for a time he wor- 
shiped at a Baptist Church before finally becoming a member of the Reedley 
Mennonite Church. 

He attended Asbury College, Santa Ana College, University of California, and 
Long Beach State College achieving a Bachelor and Master’s Degree in Indus- 
trial Arts. He then taught for several years in the California high schools. 

He is a born-again believer, moved now to give his life for service in Congo. 
Plans are for him to serve creatively in developing an Industrial Arts program in 
the interest of the Congo church. 

Diana began her spiritual life after meeting Darrell, was baptized and joined 
the Baptist Church, later joined the Reedley Mennonite Church. She has had a 
practical work training background, working to assist her husband through school, 
and then becoming the mother of five lovely children. She says, “I feel He has let 
me know I must be in His complete service and not doing things only for my 
benefit.” We thank God for her—obviously her immediate responsibility will be 
her growing family. 
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Anita Janzen 


Marvin and Edna Isaac 
and son Tony 


Darrell and Diana Mann 
Children—David, Benjamin, Carol, Kenneth, and Michael 
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Early 


VOLUNTEERS 
for CONGO 


—an interesting account of 
Rev. and Mrs. J. P. Barkman’s 
service in Congo — written by 
Rev. Barkman prior to his 


death. 


Rev. J. P. Barkman went to be with 


the Lord May 14, 1967. Mrs. Barkman 
had passed away Oct. 18, 1966. 


His autobiography of service in Congo 
is most interesting. At the time of re- 
tirement in 1945 he had shared in re- 
cruiting a student body of 450. 


Barkman graduated from the Teacher's 
Institute, Marion, Kansas; taught 
public school for seven years; then at- 
tended Moody Bible Institute, and took 
post-graduate studies completing a 
master’s degree in piano at North- 
western University. 


He leaves one son Samuel who re- 
sides at Fresno, Calif. 


We felt the call for mission work in 
Africa for many years and so we arranged 
our preparation with that goal in view. 
After graduating from nurse’s training 
and normal schools we were given charge 
of Camp Goodwill in Evanston, Illinois, 
which was sponsored by the different 
churches of Evanston. It was a camp for 
poor women and children who were sent 
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to the camp by the United Charities of 
Chicago. We had planned that after the 
camp would close we would attend the 
Defenseless Conference which was to 
convene at Woodburn, Indiana. The Lord 
wanted us at that conference. 

This was the conference which Rev. 
and Mrs. L. B. Haigh, who had come 
home for their first furlough from the 
CIM. field, also attended and at which 
they spoke. At that conference the Lord 
definitely spoke to us and we began to 
think about it more seriously. We decided 
that if the Lord wanted us to go under 
the CIM, He would open the way. Be- 
fore the conference closed, one of the 
board members, as well as Rev. and Mrs. 
Haigh, spoke to us concerning going to 
the Congo. Soon after that conference 
closed, the board arranged for us to meet 
with them. A few days later they notified 
us that we had been accepted, and were 
to go with the Haighs and Miss Agnes 
Sprunger to the field in the spring. We 
then started to prepare for our trip to 
the field and by March 8, 1916, we were 
packed and on our way. 

Our first trip across the Atlantic was 
made during World War I. We had to 
wait in London for two weeks for a Bel- 
gian steamer. Belgium was in the hands 
of the Germans at that time and the 
steamers did not call there. While in Lon- 
don we did shopping and sightseeing and 
spent some time in language study. While 
we were in London there were several 
air raids and we were repeatedly called 
out of bed and asked to come downstairs 
where we sat in a dark room and awaited 
the “all clear” call. We arrived in Congo 
after three weeks of boat travel from 
England to Matadi. From there we pro- 
ceeded to Kinshasa by train, a two days 
trip, where we awaited a river steamer. 


We arrived at Djoko-Punda, now Char- 
lesville, in May of 1916. 

Soon after our arrival at Djoko-Punda 
a field conference was held and we were 
assigned to Kalamba Station to replace 
the Aaron Janzens while on furlough. The 
150 mile trip had to be made by hammock 
and lasted eight days. Everything had to 
be carried along, such as tents, beds, 
tables, chairs and food, plus all our bag- 
gage. While waiting to go to Kalamba we 
were busy studying the Tshiluba language 
with Mrs. Haigh as teacher. 


At our arrival at Kalamba, Mrs. Bark- 
man was assigned to the dispensary which 
at that time consisted of only a small box 
containing a few simple medicines which 
was daily carried from the mission store- 
house and was placed under a nearby 
shade tree. Many of the patients in the 
early days expected to be paid for taking 
our medicine and thought they were doing 
us a favor by coming to us for help. Mrs. 
Barkman’s first Sunday school class con- 
sisted of about 150 boys and girls, who 
had never before been in Sunday school. 
Some out of that class later became teach- 
ers, pastors, evangelists and their wives. 
Some were still active in the mission 
when we retired and probably are there 
today. 

I took over the educational department 
which was composed of four classes. At 
that time only the four R’s were being 
taught. We were mostly concerned about 
teaching them to read so they could read 
the Word of God for themselves; and 
to count on their fingers and toes and 
afterwards learn to count without using 
their fingers and toes. In the beginning 
only the boys who were mostly slaves, 
and a very few girls came to school. 


In September 1918 our son was born. 
Since CIM had no doctor and the near- 
est doctor was at the Diamond Company 
post at Tshikapa, we had to travel there 
by hammock, a distance of 65 miles, car- 
rying with us everything we needed to set 
up housekeeping in a two room grass 
house which we occupied during our stay 
there, and in which our son was born. 
The baby was almost three weeks old 
when we made the trip of 65 miles back 
to Kalamba, taking three days. Because 
of several attacks of appendicitis the doc- 


tor advised us to return to the States as 
soon as possible for surgery. So when 
our son was ten weeks old we started 
through the jungle of high grass and for- 
est crossing rivers and streams in native 
canoes, to Charlesville to wait for the 
river steamer to take us to Kinshasa and 
from there we went to Matadi as we had 
missed the ocean steamer we had hoped 
to take. We traveled homeward during 
the 1918-19 influenza epidemic and were 
among very sick people all the time at 
Matadi, and on board ship. We finally 
arrived at Berne, Indiana, via London, 
Montreal, and New York. It was a long 
journey during which time all three of us 
were seriously ill with the “flu” as were 
many others. 


After a year and a half of deputation 
work we again started packing for a sec- 
ond trip to the Congo. 


At this time the greatest sacrifice of our 
many years of service had to be made. 
During those pioneer days people strongly 
advised against taking children to the 
Congo so we had to leave our son, then 
not quite two years old, with Mrs. Bark- 
man’s parents and two sisters who so 
faithfully cared for him, a debt we will 
never be able to repay. During those early 
years there were no schools for white 
children and by the time they were start- 
ed he was well advanced in his studies 
and so we never took him back to Africa. 
Only those who have experienced it can 
know how great the sacrifice for both 
parents and children, to be separated for 
so many years. 


Our years of service under the CIM 
Board were from March 1916 until Oc- 
tober 1945. After a year of furlough 
and deputation work we retired in De- 
cember 1946. However, in heart we never 
left the CIM. We pray daily and spend 
sleepless nights praying for the mission- 
aries, the native church and all the Chris- 
tians. Whenever we have an opportunity 
we speak about the work in the Congo 
and encourage the young people and 
children to prepare for mission work and 
if God calls them for service to respond 
and say, “Here am I, send me.” Since 
our retirement we are living in Dinuba, 
California, to be near our son and his 
family living in Fresno. 
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EDUCATING the WIVES 


of the 


BIBLE INSTITUTE STUDENTS 


It has been said that a nation is no 
greater than its mothers. A land progress- 
es only as far as its women progress. The 
man takes the initiative in new and bet- 
ter ways, but unless the woman follows 
him, he’ll not go far. He needs the co- 
operation of the woman. 

To go forward the man and woman 
must work together. They cannot unless 
the woman as well as the man is educat- 
eq. 

Some say that a person who is unedu- 
cated is like a person who has always been 
kept inside a house that has been shut- 
tered up. There is light outside, but he 
doesn’t know it. He thinks the whole 
world is dark like the inside of his house. 
So a woman who has not been taught 
cannot understand or cooperate in the 
work of her husband. It is darkness to 
her. 

The woman is to be a helper in every 
phase of her husband’s life—in the home, 
in the community, in the church, in time 
of work, of rest, of worship, and of wit- 
nessing. 

Hygiene, bread baking, sewing, mar- 
riage and the Christian family were some 
subjects taught to help the women in the 
home. Housecleaning our classroom three 
times during the school year offered op- 
portunity for improvement in this needy 
phase of home keeping. 


Some baking utensils were given them 
so they could practice what they learned 
in class. Some made themselves home- 
made ovens from five gallon kerosene 
drums. Most all of the women brought 
me a much better sample of their bread 
than I made the first time I baked on 
my own. 

Embroidered work is a sign of status 
in the home. They delight in using it on 
a little table at the front of their chap- 
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by Ina Rocke 


els. Too, next to doing each other’s hair, 
embroidery work is a common way to 
pass time when the women get together 
in each other’s homes or yards. The wom- 
en love to learn this art. 

We felt it very necessary for them to 
learn to sew garments by hand and by 
machine. Individual paper patterns were 
made so that each could sew on their 
own in the village. We encouraged them 
to come at any free time they had to 
sew. A good number did sew extra little 
things on the side, especially small dresses. 
A few brought things to mend. To these 
we gave a bonus on their grade. 

Not every girl in America takes sew- 
ing, only those who are interested. Here, 
too, a good portion will make use of their 
learning, but others will be content to 
let some man tailor do their sewing as in 
the past. But we are grateful to see prog- 
ress. This all means a real saving of mon- 
ey as well as a sense of achievement and 
up-grading of their status in the home. 


Educated Wives Witness 

This year the class had the opportunity 
of working with the station women— 
wives of pastors, teachers, nurses, carpen- 
ters, etc. They prepared a Christmas skit 
and songs which were given at a nearby 
village to a packed audience, at the hos- 
pital, and at the Kalonda Station on 
Christmas Day. Women’s World Day of 
Prayer Program was given at Kalonda 
and at two other places at the nearby 
town of Kele, one following the other on 
the same day. 

Pastors’ and School Directors’ Confer- 
ence held here at Kalonda at the time 
of the visitation of the delegation from 
the U.S.A. offered another big opportu- 
nity. Our women gave a skit on “Isaac’s 
Wedding” based on Genesis 24 with five 
appropriate specials in song. These same 


Ina Rocke assisting women in making 
dress patterns. Women are wives of 
Bible Institute students. 


women went by truck about fifteen miles 
on the road to Luluabourg, and gave the 
skit to three different audiences. On the 
way home in the moonlight, sitting atop 
poles for the new high school dormitory, 
they lustily sang gospel songs, quite often 
ad-libbing some words of their own like 
“Take off your blue head scarves and re- 
turn to the true and living God.” This 
was for the benefit of women who have 
gone to false sects, all of which have 
certain garments of distinction or identi- 
fication. 

For seven months, November through 
May, our Bible Institute women took 
turns preparing for leadership and speak- 
ing in women’s gospel services. Each 
month, here on the station by turns, one 
woman was chairman and one was song 
leader in the Thursday afternoon meet- 
ing. One week an Institute woman spoke 
here in the church and the week follow- 
ing one spoke in our village meeting. We 
alternated so that we’d have only one 
woman a week to drill in class. Some- 
times they had to get up the second or 
third time in class in order to perfect 
their Bible lesson. A course in personal 
soul winning and daily Scripture mem- 
orization strengthened this work. 

Each week we alternated between three 
villages on the nearby hills—one at the 
crossroads, a 45 minute walk away (really 
an hour counting time to gather together), 
another around a big bend on the hillside 
to avoid the steep valley, and the third 
across the creek. We took off our shoes 
to wade across. Only once in seven months 
did we get caught in a rain and that on 
the way home. 

Many have said, “Why don’t you go 





by car?” I said, “Will these women have 
a car at their assigned village? We are 
doing now what we expect them to con- 
tinue to do later.” 

We went by fours or more. Three Insti- 
tute women and one or more station wom- 
en went. The station women were respon- 
sible for speaking every other week. We 
hope they caught the vision of reaching 
out and not being content to help only 
those who come to them. These trips were 
a real spiritual blessing too. How often 
the Lord gave added strength! How often 
some women gave bits of their experi- 
ences as we walked along the paths or 
called in the village or just sat under a 
veranda roof on a log to rest and wait for 
others to gather. 

Course of Study and Training 

For Bible study, we started with the 
life of Christ. Then we studied Genesis, 
Hebrews, John and Acts. These studies 
of complete books, verse by verse, chapter 
by chapter, gave them a good chance to 
practice Bible reading. There were out- 
lines, practical applications, and ques- 
tions. We encouraged them to use these 
in their family worship and to continue 
on to other books—one by one. As they 
talk to their children of what the chapter 
contains and what it means to each, they 
strengthen their knowledge and get ideas 
for talks and sermons. 

We wish that we could have continued 
on to perfect more and more that which 
was begun in their lives. We can only 
trust and pray that they have obtained a 
thirst for the things of the Lord and a 
willingness to serve others. 

Pray every day for these Bible Institute 
wives and their families. - 
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An Editorial 


THE BURDEN OF MISSION IN TRANSITION 


by Art Janz 


After my return to the Congo in the fall of 1963, I was invited by the Congo- 
lese Church to attend their annual regional conference. A conference of this kind 
is of a three day duration and is made up of the delegates from the churches in 
the Tshikapa area. At this conference there was much time spent in discussing 
integration of the church and mission and problems pertaining to it. During these 
discussions our secretary, who is a very outstanding layman said, “Before Inde- 
pendence (June 30, 1960) the missionaries had their hands on the African church 
too much, then after 1960 the missionaries removed their hands altogether. This 
is not good! Please put your hands back on us again—not as much as you used 


to have them on us—but enough to guide and help us.” These words I believe — 


sum up very well the course that we ought to follow during this period of transi- 
tion. Paternalism must go—fraternalism must prevail! 

CHANGE WE MUST. TO RESIST CHANGE IS TO STAGNATE. Burke 
said, “A change is a law of life, that if we lose the capacity to change, revolution 
is inevitable.” The Congo Church must be convinced by our actions that the Con- 
go Inland Mission is open to change. We as missionaries must convince the Congo 
Church that we are honest in this. That we have no other motives than that the 
Church of Jesus Christ will grow and become stronger as it takes on greater 
responsibility. 

In my particular duties in the Field Office of the mission there will be many 
changes. The first one is that I will become an assistant to a Congolese. At the 
outset of the program I will perhaps have more work than I had before. How- 
ever, gradually as the Congolese brother learns the various procedures of banking, 
bookkeeping, disbursing of funds, making of budgets, etc., he will assume more 
and more of the responsibilities which up to this point were mine. Then too, the 
budgets from the home end which formerly were handled by the missionary will 
be handled by the officers of the Congolese Church. Also the properties of the 
eight mission stations of the CIM will be turned over to be administered by the 
church. 

One of the biggest jobs that was ours in the Field Office was the receiving and 
disbursing of Government Educational Subsidies. These funds amounted to over 
5 million francs per month. Since the church has already received its legal entity 
they will, as of September 1967, receive these monies into their own accounts and 
will be held responsible for disbursing of the same. 

The changes that go with the Titles of Land, Titles of Offices, receiving of 
monies, the banking, the paying of personnel, etc., are changes which we as a 
mission and missionaries want to make graciously and with much love and pa- 
tience. The CIM and its missionaries must always remain open to change—by 
learning more effective ways of giving the life changing Gospel to the Congolese. 
Amidst all our change this Gospel does not change. We must still present the 
timeless message of Christ, yet, with timely methods. God assures us that “Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday, today and forever” (Heb. 13:8). It is in this Name 
that we go forward with this program of mission and church integration. 
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Richard and Gladys Steiner, Kent, Craig, 
Kim, and Beth left for Congo July 4 
arriving the 17th, Their first encounter is 
with the Kituba language. Kajiji lies in 
the Kituba language area. French is the 
offical language of the school. To do prac- 
tical work in the community is almost 
impossible without knowledge of the local 
language. 

For Kituba study they remained in 
Kinshasa for approximately a month. 
Richard is a professor in the theological 
school and Gladys works with the stu- 
dents’ wives. 


Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert and family 
are making their home in Omaha, Nebras- 
ka, where Dr. Ewert plans to take some 
advanced study in medicine and surgery. 
They moved to Omaha after visiting rel- 
atives and friends during the summer. The 
Ewerts had been in Europe for language 
study and on the field for about six 
years. 


Shirley Sprunger, daughter of Vernon J. 
Sprunger, graduated from Bluffton Col- 
lege with a major in music. She is now 
attending the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music working toward an advanced de- 
gree. She has taken a special interest in 
organ, looking forward to teaching in the 
future. 


Ellis Gerber achieved a Master of Science 
in Education Degree from Mankato State 
College on June 9, 1967. The Gerbers 
are returning to Congo this August. 


Rev. and Mrs. Vernon J. Sprunger ar- 
rived back in Congo June 30. The fur- 
lough was short and the return back 
freighted once more with uncertainties. 
Fortunately for such a time, the Sprungers 
are back to give assistance when urgently 
needed. 

The Sprungers are veterans of several 
Congo upheavals. None are pleasant nor 
inviting but the knowledge, understand- 
ing, experience, and courage of such vet- 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


erans gives strength to all during times 
like this. The Sprungers have volunteered 
to return early to bridge over the admin- 
istrative responsibilities until other admin- 
istrative personnel returns. 


Anna Liechty returned for furlough and 
is enrolled at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, to continue work on 
her Master’s degree. She was the first mis- 
sionary teacher to work under the direc- 
tion of a Congolese principal. The ex- 
perience was most cordial and we thank 
God for this development. 


Glenn and Ina Rocke are in process of 
preparing facilities at Charlesville for the 
opening of the Pedagogie School this fall. 
Lois Slagle, Lodema Short, and the Har- 
vey Barkmans are scheduled to arrive 
there for the opening of the school in 
September. 


The housing needs considerable repair, 
the station needs general maintenance 
since no missionaries have occupied this 
area since the 1960 revolution and evac- 
uation. Visits, however, have been peri- 
odically made to keep in touch and main- 
tain a limited medical program. 


Harold and Joyce Harms are still attempt- 
ing to get clearance for a choice spot of 
land for the location of the children’s 
hostel in Kinshasa. Building materials have 
been scarce but we hopefully look for- 
ward to more being available. The plot 
of ground desired is government land, 
confiscated from an owner who failed to 
improve it. Complications, however, keep 
delaying us from actually obtaining it for 
hostel use. Prayer can change things if 
we are supposed to have it. 


Herman Buller bravely assumed respon- 
sibility as treasurer when the Vernon J. 
Sprungers came home for furlough. He 
will continue in this respect until Rev. 
Art Janz returns in late August. Then 
he will begin his duties with the Medical 
Commission. His wife, Ruth, has picked 
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up the bookkeeping duties of the Tshikapa 
hospital since Mrs. Fern Ewert has come 
for furlough. 


Samuel Entzes, Roger Busenitz, and Dean 
Linsenmeyer spent several weeks this past 
summer preparing the airstrip at Charles- 
ville. They had to move from four to six 
feet of dirt from one side of the strip 
to the other. Sam wrote, “We have been 
running the tractor most of the time 
from 4:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. for several 
days.” The strip is now completed and 
ready for inspection and hopefully will 
be approved for use. 

Sam reports that a quantity of well cas- 
ing has arrived. Plans are to attempt to 
dig a well on the Nyanga Station. If suc- 
cessful, attempts will be made at other 
places also. 

Currently the station is dependent on 
rain and water from a stream that needs 
to be carried or hauled about two miles. 


Melvin Claassens are back at Kamayala— 
the station where they began service in 
Congo as new missionaries. Martha im- 
mediately occupied herself giving out food 
to patients, medicine to the Congolese 
nurse, and conducting women’s meetings. 
Mel has been assigned the development 
of a COMAS program which includes 
building chicken houses, storage rooms, 
hog house, place for ducks, and rabbit 
hutches. At the same time they main- 
tain a good witnessing relationship with 
the church. 


Marvin Storrer has been assuming the 
major responsibility for getting supplies 
from Luluabourg to the stations. He has 
been waiting on a new truck but none 
seems to be in sight. Thus much repair 
work is required to keep the two old 
trucks alive. With the build-up of military 
programs, we may need to wait longer 
yet. 


Peter Falks spent the summer at Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, taking some advanced 
studies. This was climaxed with atten- 
dance at the Mennonite World Confer- 
ence at Amsterdam before returning to 
Manitoba for a much deserved furlough. 


Mary Hiebert reports her mother passed 
away June 15. Her future plans are some- 
what indefinite but for the present she 
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plans on employment in a local hospital 
in Abbotsford, British Columbia. 


Lena Friesen has withdrawn from Congo 
Inland Mission as a missionary on ex- 
tended leave. She had been delayed from 
going to the field to care for her aging 
parents. 


Robert Schwartz, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Merle Schwartz now serving at the Tshi- 
kapa hospital in Congo, was married to 
Virginia Williams of Westerville, Ohio, 
June 17, 1967. Robert has been attend- 
ing Bluffon College. 


Frieda Guengerich is making plans for 
return to Congo. She had remained in 
the States to care for her aging parents. 
Both have now gone to be with the Lord. 
Time for her return has not been estab- 
lished but we as well as the Congolese 
are delighted for her decision to consider 
returning as soon as details and prepara- 
tions can be worked out. 


Anita Janzen, laboratory technician in 
preparation for service in Congo, at- 
tended the Institute on Evangelism at 
Elkhart during early July and with Dr. 
Ralph Ewert prepared a list of equipment 
required to set up a medical laboratory. 
Anita will be attending language school 
in Bruxelles and the Laboratory Tech- 
nician School at Antwerp this coming 
school year. 

Estimated cost of the equipment de- 
sired is about $2,500.00. Could it be that 
some medical doctor serving faithfully 
in America might be called to serve Con- 
go by furnishing funds for these supplies? 
Will be glad to hear from you soon. 


The Congolese franc was devalued on 
June 24 from its former official rate of 
150 francs per dollar to 500 francs per 
dollar. A new currency is being issued and 
will be known as a zaire, equal in value 
to $2.00, equal to 1,000 francs. The zaire 
will be divided into 100 mukuta and each 
mukuta will be made up of 100 sengi. 
Just what the real meaning of this is needs 
further interpretation and experience. 


Ngongo David and Tshilembu Nicodeme 
completed their tour of the States and 
Canada which began May 19 and ended 
July 22. They appeared in some 80 
churches, were interviewed by radio, Men- 


nonite World Conference leaders, church 
groups, and the CIM board. For the most 
part, they drew good audiences. A high- 
light was when time was allowed for ques- 
tions and answers. 

Especially intriguing for them was the 
contact with the Indian reservation at 
Lame Deer, Montana. They appeared a 
little puzzled that such a group existed 
in the States. 

On July 22 they left for the Menno- 
nite World Conference in Amsterdam 
after which they returned to Congo. They 
have been much concerned about the 
political developments in Congo since 
their absence. 


Mukedi, June 5, 1967 
Object of letter: 
Thanks for the presence of Rev. Sh’a 


Yone (Rev. Frank Enns) 
Addressed to: 

The President of EMC (absent) 
The Vice-president of EMC 

Thank you much because you arranged 
it so that Rev. Sh’a Yone (Rev. Frank 
Enns) could come to be with us a few 
days. 

This affair shows us that you are not 
forgetting us. You are remembering us, 
we the people of Mukedi. Therefore, I am 
giving you thanks. While he was with 
us, it seemed to us like the Mukedi we 
knew from 1953 to 1960. 

I know that other affairs remain ahead 
and that you will not forget us. Give 
greetings to the church at Nyanga. 


Stay well, 

Your child, 

Kindai Valdo 

Professor in C.O., Mukedi 


ADDRESSES OF C.I.M. MISSIONARIES 


Retired: 


Rev. and Mrs. Russell Schnell 
203 W. State Street 
Trenton, Ohio 45067 


Mrs. Emma Moser 

318 W. Main Street 
Berne, Indiana 46711 
Miss Erma Birky 

33 South Parkwood 
Pasadena, California 91107 
Miss Agnes Sprunger 

106 Washington St. 
Berne, Indiana 46711 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy Yoder 
1320 N. 30th Drive 
Phoenix, Arizona 85009 


On Extended Leave: 

Mr. and Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 
Grace Bible Institute 

1515 S. 10th Street 

Omaha, Nebraska 68108 


Miss Frieda Guengerich 
Box 83 
Deer Creek, Illinois 61733 


Rey. and Mrs. Rudolph C. Martens 
R 


as Ae 
Wayland, Iowa 52654 
Miss Anna Quiring 
Box 105 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 56159 


Miss Amanda Reimer 
18-661 Preston Avenue 
Winnipeg 1, Manitoba, Canada 


Rey. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe 
720 Howe Street 
Dallas, Oregon 97338 


Miss Selma Unruh 
202 S. Birch Street 
Hillsboro, Kansas 67063 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 


Rev. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 
874 Livingstone Avenue 
Syracuse, New York 13210 


Dr. and Mrs. John Zook 
2503 N.E. Skidmore 
Portland, Oregon 97211 


Short Term Workers Recently Returned: 


Miss Celia Gerber 
Kidron, Ohio 44636 


Mrs. M. Kathryn Trethewey 
1006 Bellevue Avenue 
South Bend, Indiana 46615 


Mr. and Mrs. Arlo Raid 
Denmark, Iowa 52624 
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On Furlough 7 


Miss Mary Hiebert 

33827 Mayfair Avenue 
Abbotsford, B.C., Canada 

Rev. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 
Route 1 

Collegeville, Pennsylvania 19426 


Rev. and Mrs. Levi Keidel 
Box 461 
Flanagan, Ill 67140 


Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth 
1201 East 28th 
Albany, Oregon 97321 


Mr. and Mrs. Fremont Regier 
R.R. 3, Newton, Kan. 67114 


Rey. and Mrs. Ben Eidse 
R.R. 1 
Morris, Manitoba, Canada 


Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 
% 251 W. Hively Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 46514 


Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 
Immanuel Hospital 

36th and Meredith 
Omaha, Nebraska 68111 
Miss Anna V. Liechty 
265 Buckeye Street 

Berne, Indiana 46711 


Miss Fanny Schmallenberger 
139 N. Maple 

Morton, Illinois 61550 
Miss Elda Hiebert 

% 251 W. Hively Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 46514 


Rey. and Mrs. James Bertsche 
Archbold, Ohio 43502 


On the Field 


B.P. 123, Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 
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FORTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 


will be needed during 1967-68 for the relocation of the Mission- 
aries’ Hostel in Kinshasa, Congo. Facilities no longer accommo- 
date the number of children in school whose parents faithfully 
serve in the interior of Congo. 


Large or small gifts are deeply appreciated. Send to your con- 
ference treasurer and designate for the Children’s Hostel in Congo, 
or send to: 


Congo Inland Mission 
251 West Hively Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 46514 


All gifts are income tax deductible. 


P.S. If you have a sum of money for this purpose and would like 
to have more information about this need before contributing, 
write to Reuben Short, Executive Secretary of Congo Inland 
Mission, for more details. 
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“They want to know more . 

it does seem to be a universal 
law of life that in the process of 
maturing, some things are best 
learned by experience.” 


—BERTSCHE 





James E. Bertsche, administrative Vice- 
President of Eglise Mennonite au Congo. 


ARE 

WE 
UNDERSTANDING 
EACH 

OTHER 


by James E. Bertsche 


THE MISSIONARY mother paused in the 
kitchen door, books in arm, on her way 
to the classroom and told her Congolese 
cook, “At 11:30 please remember to put 
this soup mix into a pan of hot water 
and let it simmer until I return at noon.” 

The cook took the tin foil packet and 
replied, “Yes, Mama, I’ll remember.” 

At noon the missionary mother re- 
turned. Upon pausing to examine her 
soup she discovered a foil envelope of 
soup mix bouncing about merrily on the 
surface of a pan of boiling water, the 
contents perfectly dry! Although the 
missionary mother and her cook had 
agreed on what they both thought were 
clear instructions, they had in reality 
misunderstood each other. 

We today stand at a key point in 
African history in general and in CIM 
history in particular. The decade of the 
1960’s has been as dramatic as it has 
been historic. A colonial era has been 
brought to an abrupt end as across vast 
expanses of Africa the role of the white 
skinned man has been emphatically and 
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irrevocably changed. Africa, that dor- 
mant giant, has in the 1960’s begun to 
break out of the shroud of western im- 
posed ideas, values and procedures and 
has begun the monumental effort to 
assert itself as a land of free peoples 
with their own claims to dignity and their 
own reasons for pride within themselves. 

And in the midst of these changes 
which are so basic and so revolutionary 
—there we stand as missionaries and as 
a Mission. Whereas we have through 
the years been mostly talking and the 
Congolese mostly listening, the Congo- 
lese are now also talking. There are now 
two all important questions we must 
ask ourselves: 1. Have we arrived at 
the point where monologue has truly 
become dialogue? i.e., are we listening as 
well as talking? 2. If so, is there truly 
communication between us? i.e., are we 
understanding each other? 

At our juncture of work in the Congo 
these two issues are of the very greatest 
importance. To tolerate lack of com- 
munication with our Congolese leaders 
at this point is to court resentment, 
frustration and, eventually, disaster in 
our work with them. 

And exactly what is it the church 
leaders are saying to us at this point 
in our work in their land? 

1. First they are saying that our work 
is now situated in a newly independent 
country where nationalistic pride runs 
high and sensitivity to any form of 
domination is keen. They, therefore, 
urge us to press beyond the old rela- 
tionships of employer/employee, master/ 
servant, and even beyond the relation- 
ship of parent/child to one of fellow- 
man/fellowman in Christ, a relationship 
which bespeaks mutual acceptance, mu- 
tual respect and mutual trust. 

2. They are also saying that they 
want progressively to do away with the 
dualistic relationship of Mission/Church 
with the missionaries on the Mission 
side of the fence and the Congolese on 
the Church side. They now are asking 
for the Church to exist alone and that 
we all join as fellow believers in a 
common faith, trusting in a common 
Lord, working at a common task re- 
gardless of nationality or pigmentation 
of skin. 
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3. Another concern they are talking 
to us about is their desire to relate the 
Gospel of Christ to the totality of Con- 
golese life. The Congo Church in this 
day of political independence faces a 
resurgence of old cultural values and 
practices. What has the Gospel to say 
about the centuries-old belief in and 
practice of witchcraft? What bearing has 
a vital Christian faith upon the omni- 
present fear of evil spirits? What should 
be the impact of a vital Christian faith 
upon the blind and sometimes violent 
allegiance of the average Congolese to 
his own clan and blood line? These are 
very real, very live, and very crucial 
issues for the Church in today’s Congo. 
Our leaders are urging us to re-examine 
with them our traditions, our attitudes 
and our emphases as they seek to spell 
out a message that is relevant to the 
world and time of this their revolutionary 
day. 

4. Finally they are seeking to im- 
press us with the continuing critical 
need for training and apprenticeship in 
all areas and at all levels of our work. 
Recent events in Congo have made our 
leaders sharply aware of the fact that the 
long term presence of the white man in 
Africa can no longer be simply taken 
for granted. There is, therefore, a new 
urgency in their requests for training and 
apprenticeship of all kinds. They want 
to know more about the procedures for 
budgeting and handling general funds. 
They want to know more about the im- 
plications of operating and maintaining 
a Christian high school. They want to 
know more about what all is involved 
in assuring the transport of supplies and 
the upkeep of equipment. They want to 
know more of. the implications of. co- 
operative work with other Mission and 
Church groups in literature work, train- 
ing schools and evangelism. They want 
further guidance in the matter of church 
administration and the training of a 
new generation of church leaders. 

And we? What are we attempting to 
say to them? 

1. First of all we are attempting to 
share with them our concern that in a 
context of throbbing nationalism and 


rampant materialism the spiritual values - 


and spiritual vitality of our Congo 





Church be kept warmly alive. 

2. We are further talking with our 
Congo friends of our concern that the 
Congo Church keep a sharp focus on 
its primary task of continuing evan- 
gelism as opposed to its various arms 
of service and training. 

3. We also talk much to them of the 
absolute necessity for total integrity both 
in the handling of the Lord’s money and 
in the use of resources and time that are 
available to them. 

4. We attempt as well to share with 
them our conviction that the church 
must rise above the divisive and abrasive 
clan loyalties which are such a power- 
ful factor in current political strife. 

5. And, finally, we talk much also 
of the great need for a sense of re- 
sponsibility in all phases of the work of 
the church. While it is well to seek for 
increased authority and status, the re- 
sponsibilities attached to these places of 
authority must also be honestly shoul- 
dered. 

They are concerned; we are concerned. 
They are talking; we are talking—but 
is there communication? Are we really 
hearing and understanding each other? 

In Congo we rely upon short wave 
transmitters and receivers for intersta- 
tion communication. The daily hours of 
communication between stations by 
means of this equipment are invaluable 
to us. Without such contact, we stand 
isolated one from the other. Work can 
be planned and coordinated only with 


very great difficulty. Usually transmis- 
sion of messages is quickly and easily 
accomplished. However, occasionally at- 
mospheric interference is such that mes- 
sages can be heard only faintly or 
not at all. On such days in spite of many 
repetitions and much talking, commu- 
nication breaks down and we no longer 
are able to understand each other. 

We would do well in our current dia- 
logue with our Congolese co-workers to 
be on the alert for “atmospheric condi- 
tions” which can easily garble our mes- 
sages and cause our communication to 
break down. What might some of these 
“conditions” be? 

First, on the part of our Congolese 
brethren, there must be a constant effort 
to live above the swirling political scene. 
Times of tension come and go—each 
with a particular and peculiar focus of 
friction. Each such period has its own 
special set of implications for the church, 
its leaders and its missionaries. Our 
Congolese brethren must strive to see 
us, our presence and the contribution 
we can make not so much in the light 
of specific day to day political tension 
as in the light of the long term purposes 
of the church and our place within this 
church. 

Our Congolese co-workers will also 
have to remind themselves frequently 
that in spite of their passionate desire 
to learn and to progress in their work, 
there are no magical shortcuts. They 

Continued next page 


Mrs. James Bertsche and a class of girls on the Nyanga station teaching under- 
standing of each other, of themselves, and the culture and world in which they 
find themselves. 





must recognize that there is no alter- 
native to honest hard work and a long 
range dedication to the cause of the 
church. 

And, finally, to keep the atmosphere 
“static free’ from their side, our Con- 
golese will have to continue to remem- 
ber that we missionaries are but mortal 
human beings subject to the same weak- 
nesses and sins they are. They will have 
to continue to exercise Christian for- 
bearance and charity toward us remem- 
bering that we are but sinners saved 
by the grace of the Lord Jesus. 

And on our side, as missionaries, how 
can we help to keep “atmospheric con- 
ditions” favorable for good communica- 
tion? 

We must first of all determine to make 
the transition to our new roles within the 
Congo Church a gracious one. We have 
been accustomed in the past to the roles 
of teacher, preacher, decision maker and 
disciplinarian. Whether we have played 
these roles well or not, history moves 
on and the time is here for us to share 
these responsibilities if not to relinquish 
them entirely. Let us beware lest these 
roles be relinquished suspiciously, re- 
luctantly, grudgingly, apprehensively or 
even cynically, Should we do so, our at- 
titudes will be unerringly sensed and 
resented. Our task of hearing each other 
and understanding each other will im- 
mediately become infinitely more difficult. 

In order, as missionaries, to keep our 
lines of communication open with our 
Congolese co-workers, we must make 
a daily effort to lay bare and to combat 
any bias or prejudice we may have— 
conscious or unconscious—vis-a-vis those 
round about us. Might there be im- 
bedded in our hearts a bit of superiority 
complex? As we look toward the inte- 
gration of the Mission and the Church, 
is there something of a morbid expecta- 
tion of failure because the levers of au- 
thority are passing from our hands? 
Is there something of a sour “wait and 
see” feeling down deep inside? Such atti- 
tudes also will be immediately perceived 
and resented and will militate largely 
against our understanding one another. 

Another large contribution we can 
make as missionaries toward keeping 
“static” to a minimum is to grant to our 
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Congolese co-workers the right to learn 
by experience. While there is much we 
can teach by precept and by word of 
mouth, it does seem to be a_ universal 
law of life that in the process of matur- 
ing some things are best learned by ex- 
perience. In other words, we must be 
prepared to forgive and forget honest 
mistakes. 

But basic to all of the above consider- 
ations both for our Congoese brethren 
and for us as missionaries is the need 
for continual prayer one for the other. 
We need to intercede much for them 
as they assume new and _ increasingly 
heavier repsonsibilities. And they also 
need to pray for us as we seek to guide 
them into these new duties. For it is 
only in praying for one another that 
we arrive at truly loving one another. 
And it is in loving one another that we 
most easily arrive at understanding one 
another. 


WHEN 

COsk 

IS AN 
INVESTMENT 


by Ellis Gerber 


Ellis Gerber is a CIM secondary school 
teacher. 

He saw and felt the need and dis- 
counted the cost. On October 17 he 
left for Congo to invest in students. 
Temporarily circumstances prohibited 
his wife and family from returning. 
They plan to join him at the break of 
the semester. 

Ellis says, “The dollars we continue to 
invest for helping the emerging church 
will be like the seed of Jesus’ parable 
of the sower .. . some falling upon the 
hard wayside, some on stony ground 
or among thorns, but some on the fer- 
tile soil that yields a return of thirty, 
sixty, and a hundred fold.” 


THE BaALzeER Manufacturing Company 
at Mountain Lake, Minnesota, is in the 
process of expanding its buildings, At 
the present time the employees often 
need to wait on each other because of 
the crowded conditions. Certain items 
do not have room inside and are neces- 
sarily stored in the rain and sunshine 
outside. They consider their cost of 
building as an investment in saving time 
of their employees and a better finished 
product of farm machinery. In the busi- 
ness realm cost is considered an invest- 
ment for the future. 

Jesus said, “Where your treasure is 
there will your heart be also.” He also 
taught his followers, “Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures on earth .. . but lay 
up for yourselves treasures in heaven 
where neither moth nor rust do corrupt 
and where thieves do not break through 

and steal.” 

From the New Testament teachings 
it should be clear to us that sharing 
our spiritual heritage is one way by 
which our giving multiplies itself. Not 
much more than fifty years ago our 
first CIM missionaries started to share 
their faith in Christ with people in 
Congo. The sharing that has been done 
has multiplied itself under the provi- 
dence of God so that we now have more 
than 30,000 brothers and sisters in 
Christ in Congo. This sharing of the 


last half century is an investment that 
has already demonstrated a very sizable 
return. Compare the number of Congo- 
lese Mennonites with the number of 
American Mennonites and it is impres- 
sive. 

Now this international brotherhood is 
the kind of investment that gives us a 
mutual interest in the furtherance of the 
church of Christ. American dollars are 
tangible proof of our brotherly con- 
cern for the advancement of our Congo- 
lese brothers. The dollars that we con- 
tinue to invest for helping the emerging 
church will be like the seed of Jesus’ 
parable of the sower—some falling upon 
the hard wayside, some on stony ground 
or among thorns, but some on the fer- 
tile soil that yields a return of thirty, 
sixty, and a hundredfold. This cost con- 
tinues to be an investment of treasure 
in heaven where neither moth nor rust 
do corrupt and where no devaluation 
will ever rob us of the real value of our 
investment. 

For further evidence of our brother- 
hood of believers with the Congolese 
Christians, to be sustained people are 
needed. Romans 12:1 reminds us that 
giving our bodies as a living sacrifice 
is our reasonable service. This does not 
mean that each and every American 
Christian must go to Congo for a cer- 
tain length of time. But it does mean that 


Elda Hiebert shares in this investment. It took much time to train this group of 
nurses. Now they do the work otherwise required by missionaries. Such self- 
help training is greatly appreciated and satisfying. 





as long as the door for proclaiming our 
gospel is open and as long as there is 
a need that can be supplied only by 
foreign Christians, that long there should 
be individuals concerned and helping the 
Congolese church to become established. 

In the CIM area they do not yet have 
their own indigenous doctors. They do not 
yet have their own indigenous teachers 
in their seminaries. They do not yet have 
their own indigenous teachers in suffi- 
cient numbers for higher education to 
teach the new generation to fulfill their 
obligations to Christ, to their fellowmen, 
and to their nation. As long as the door 
is open for our brotherly help in these 
areas there should be more men and 
women responding to the need by saying, 
“Yes, Lord, I want to give my body as 
a living sacrifice as an investment of 
treasures in heaven.” 

The actual need for doctors and teach- 
ers in our CIM area is so great that 
short time workers should consider help- 
ing fill these needs by volunteering to 
help with the TAP (Teachers Abroad 
Program), or PAX service through the 
MCC. The Book of James reminds us 
that we should not verbally ask some- 
one in need to be fed and clothed with- 
out giving this material aid. Neither 
should we wish our Congolese brothers 
good health and Christian education 
while withholding from them that which 
is possible for us to give. This means 
sharing with them some of our time 
and/or money to make our wish for 
their physical comfort and healing be 
realized. Their own witch doctors still 
demand payment for services which often 
hinder the healing of sickness rather 
than help it. 

Qualified teachers for higher educa- 
tion are far too few to meet their desire 
for instruction. If we say, “Be educated 
—do it your own way,” then do nothing 
about it when it is in our power to do 
so, how dwelleth the love of God in us? 

By sharing of our time and money 
we pay the cost of our reasonable serv- 
ice to Christ which is an investment. 
By the power of God’s Holy Spirit this 
does not diminish but rather multiplies 
thirty, sixty, or even a hundredfold. Let 
each of us be faithful in our stewardship 
of that which God has entrusted to us. 
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FUSION 

or FISSION: 
WHICH 
SHALL IT BE? 


by Peter Falk 


Peter Falk, now on furlough at Mor- 
den, Manitoba, is a veteran missionary 
whose major assignment the past years 
was professor at the Kajiji Theological 
School. He is enthusiastic about the 
proposed union theological school in 
Kinshasa now in formation and in 
which CIM is sharing. 


Falk asks poignantly, “Does it seem 
logical in the light of the Gospel, for 
every small group to form its training 
center for nurses, teachers, and church 
leaders?” 


THE INCREASE in the non-Christian pop- 
ulation of the world continues. Because 
of the population explosion, the resurg- 
ence of other religions, the rise of false 
cults, and the rise of secularism we ask 
the question, “What can Congo Inland 
Mission and the Mennonite Church of 
Congo do to evangelize the masses of 
Congo and teach the believers?” 

Many Protestant mission societies are 
laboring, as does the CIM, to evangelize 


Congo’s 14,797,000 people. Does it seem 
logical in the light of the Gospel, for 
every small group to form its training 
center for nurses, teachers, and church 
leaders? Should every group write its 
own literature and textbooks? Or should 
these groups cooperate and pool the 
resources? 

In the field of literature this has been 
done. The efficiency of spreading the 
Word has been greatly increased. Groups 
contributed to the financial needs, larger 
and better printing equipment was pur- 
chased. Representatives of various mis- 
sions with training in the production 
of literature united at the task. This co- 
operation is contributing immensely to 
the cause of Christ. Can we also pool 
our resources in the ministry of the 
Word? 


Value of Cooperation Demonstrated 

The Evangelism-in-Depth movement in 
Congo reveals the value of cooperating. 
The Mennonite Church of Congo felt 
it should put forth a concentrated effort 
to evangelize the people of its territory. 
While plans for evangelism were being 
made, its delegates went to the Congo 
Protestant Council meeting and discov- 
ered that other missions also wanted 
to launch concentrated efforts of evan- 
gelism. Was this incidental? I beileve it 
was the leading of the Holy Spirit. 

The delegates of the C.P.C. decided 
to work together in an all-Congo evan- 
gelism-in-depth program. A committee 
was chosen to guide the undertaking. 
Literature to promote the program was 
printed for all of Congo. Evangelistic 
meetings were planned on regional bases. 
This evangelism was begun by a month 
of prayer meetings in all localities. By 
pooling efforts and abilities a united 
thrust is in process. Would it have been 
better for each group to work indepen- 
dently? The unity of purpose and effort 
gave strength to this endeavor and per- 
mitted the Holy Spirit to manifest Him- 
self in the church. 


An Invitation to Cooperate 

In the “Ecole de Theologie Evan- 
gelique de Kinshasa” the Lord is open- 
ing the door to CIM to cooperate with 
eight other missions in establishing a 





Above— 


Eleven Theological School students 
who graduated in June 1967 from the 
Kajiji school and are now in church 
work. 


Below— 
Ten Theological School students who 


sees 


1966 destined to graduate from the 
Union School in Kinshasa in 1970. 
CIM professors include the Peter 
Falks, Peter Bullers, and Richard 
Steiners. 





strong school for the training of church 
leaders. In the past a number of small 
theological schools, with insufficient staff, 
have been seeking to train church leaders, 
each trying to do the same job. The 
Ecole de Theologie at Kajiji has been 
unable to offer a complete cycle of in- 
struction due to an insufficient number 
of instructors. Houses and classrooms 
were not sufficiently available. Conse- 
quently a new class was accepted bi- 
annually, In this way only two classes 
have been conducted at any given time. 
By pooling our resources in the proposed 
cooperative “Ecole de Theologie Evan- 
gelique de Kinshasa” a complete pro- 
gram of studies will be offered. Thus 
a student will be able to enroll any school 
year he wishes. This will reduce the 
danger of a student becoming involved 
in and lost to some other occupation. It 
will offer a continuous stream of church 
leaders to the church. 

In the small Ecoles de Theologie which 
have functioned with a very limited staff, 
a teacher was required to teach a wide 
range of subjects. For this he was not 
prepared and was unable to concentrate 
his efforts on his field of learning. 
Through the “Ecole de Theologie Evan- 
gelique de Kinshasa” the resources of 
staffs of the present schools can ‘be 
pooled and a strong faculty formed 
from the larger body of cooperating 
churches. 


Better Library 

What has been said concerning the 
program of studies and the staff also 
applies to the library. When each mis- 
sion, or even several missions, attempted 
to operate their own small schools, even 
if they made a real sacrifice, they were 
able to establish only small inadequate 
libraries. In cooperating, a larger and 
more adequate library can be established 
without placing a large financial burden 
on any mission or church. 


Advantage of Kinshasa 

There is much value in locating the 
proposed “Ecole de Theologie” in Kin- 
shasa as it presents a great opportunity 
for witness and evangelistic outreach. 
Kinshasa has a population of approxi- 
mately one and one-half million and is 
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the influential center of the country. 
Until now there has been no school here 
offering Biblical instruction. The “Ecole 
de Theologie Evangelique de Kinshasa” 
has the opportunity to challenge many 
young men of Kinshasa and the sur- 
rounding area to train for Christian 
service. It can offer evening classes to 
pastors and interested laymen, offer sem- 
inars, etc. The students in training have 
a tremendous field for practical work. 
Many more places of regular worship 
could be established, The training center 
could well become a significant evangeli- 
cal influence for Kinshasa and for all 
of Congo. 

The proposed “Ecole de Theologie 
Evangelique de Kinshasa” has the poten- 
tial to serve as a training center for all 
church workers. It could offer the semi- 
nary level training to future instructors 
for the Bible Institutes and Bible Colleges 
and to the teachers of Bible and religion 
in the high schools. We should prepare 
for these needs and not stop short of 
training for the complete ministry of 
the indigenous church. 


Unifying Factor 
In addition to the advantages of of- 
fering good training through a coopera- 
tive effort, the unifying effect in the 
church which the training in one in- 
stitution may have, may be very sig- 
nificant. Jesus prayed, “Holy Father, 
keep them in thy name which thou hast 
given me, that they may be one, even 
aS we are one” (Jn. 17:18). Lack of 
unity has caused much sorrow in the 
church and has hindered its ministry. 
Because of the present spirit of indepen- 
dence in Congo some church leaders 
have accepted strange doctrines and have 
begun to fragmentize the church. The 
men who will receive their training in 
the proposed cooperative institution 
should learn to know the thinking of a 
larger number of professors and fellow 
students. This will help them evaluate 
unsound doctrines proclaimed by self- 
styled men. As these church leaders 
study, pray and fellowship together, they 
should be drawn closer to one another 
in the Lord and the unity of the church 
should be strengthened. 
Continued page 17 


MAPOMBRE JEAN writes-- 


(Editor’s note: Mapombre Jean graduated from Institut Biblique at Kalonda in 
June 1967. His class started at Kandala under the direction of Harold Graber in 
the fall of 1962. Jean tells of the struggle to get a Bible Institute education. He is 
now a church leader in Congo.) 


Our BIBLE Institute term is three years, but due to unusual circumstances it ex- 
tended to five. 

In 1962 I enrolled in a new class. Within a short time a political war flared up 
between two provinces and school had to be closed. 

Since some of us came from the Nyanga and Banga areas we had to cross the 
Kasai River near Kalonda before we could begin our trip home. 

Our director, Rev. Glenn Rocke, finally found a man who consented to take us 
across, but only after a sizable amount of money was given to him. 

We were five students and three of us had our families. Pastor Wayindama 
Emmanuel, our teacher from Kamayala, and Evangelist Nshidi Lazalo, a cripple, 
were also in the group. 

When we went to the river near the big bridge, Pastor Kabangu Toma led the 
way and Rev. Rocke followed behind to see that we had no followers. After several 
trips in the dug-out we were all safe on the other side. Our good evangelist asked 
us to throw him into the river with the crocodiles. He felt like he could go no 
further. We refused. 

Now our destination was Nyanga. We hastily prepared ourselves for the trip and 
started out—each one on his own two feet. Only the small children were carried. 

After four long days we reached the station. We stayed for some days. Then 
we were taken back to our villages. The people were glad to see us and we re- 
joiced together. 

In 1963 we were called back to the Bible Institute. This time Rev. Harold Graber 
was our director and the school was located at Kandala. 

In 1964 we noticed small groups of men and boys slip in and out of the forest. 
Later on we learned that they were having secret meetings for the express purpose 
of training each other in the grim business of torturing and intimidating their 
fellowmen. 

Then one night there was a lot of commotion. The Simbas had arrived. Very 
shortly the station and nearby village was up in flames. Some of us ran into the 
high grass and did not see each other until the next day. 

Some days later we took to the road. We were headed for Nyanga. As we 
trudged along we saw dead bodies lying by the roadsides. From time to time we 
were met by bands of those who were eager to kill us. We were warned not to 
pass Kilembe, where two priests had been hacked to death. But there was no 
other way to go. We had to run the risk. We did so with fear and trembling, but 
the Lord was with us. We thanked God and went on with the words, “The Lord is 
my shepherd, I shall not want” in our hearts. The Loange was the last barrier, 
but we crossed safely. 

There was much rejoicing when we arrived at Nyanga and we praised the Lord 
together. “. . . and will bring them again into this land.” Gen. 28:15b. 

I know that our God will never forsake the person He has chosen for His 
service. People have been very kind to us and with their help all of our needs 
have been supplied. The Lord worked miracles and showed himself strong on our 
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behalf. We went back to school at Kalonda and at this time we are finishing our 
course of study. I rejoice in the goodness of God and am happy for the privi- 
lege of serving Him as I minister to my own people. 

“Yet if any man suffer as a Christian let him not be ashamed but let him glorify 
God on this behalf” 1 Peter 4:16. “What persecutions I endured; but out of them 
all the Lord delivered me. Yea, and all that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall 
suffer persecution” 1 Timothy 3:11, 12. 


“The church in Congo is still inviting aliens to help in the work. However, in 
order that this door remain open, it is of utmost importance that we remember 
that to a large extent the key to this door remains in our hands. 

“The missionary of today is a fraternal worker—a brother to the Congo Chris- 
tian. He is not the only taper burning out for Christ. He finds himself in the midst 


of a brotherhood.” 


—Klaassen 


DOES MOTIVE -- 
GIVE an ALIEN PRIVILEGE? 


THE BIBLE Is a record of man’s aliena- 
tion from his Creator and describes a 
very dismal picture of his condition. It 
also shows how through God’s limitless 
love and concern for His creation, “He 
gave His only begotten Son” that who- 
soever might believe on Him should be 
brought back into His presence. This 
universal remedy needed to be announced 
and the Lord chose mankind to carry 
it to “the ends of the earth.” “Go ye into 
all the world... .” “Ye shall be witnesses 
unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria and unto the ut- 
termost part of the earth... .” 

This commission speaks today as loud- 
ly as it ever has and it is for that reason 
that many have sought to obey the call 
irrespective of the race, nationality, or 
creed of those to whom they are to 
minister. Many following the Great 
Commission have crossed international 
boundaries and, although being for- 
eigners, are seeking to spread the Word 
of God. But here they have gone into 
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by John Klaassen 


collision with reality. How are they to 
keep fields open so that as aliens they 
can work with privilege and a high de- 
gree of receptivity? 


In Early Years 

In the early years and up to 1960, 
our missionaries worked under a colonial 
regime. From a standpoint of authority 
they were not in direct contact with the 
Congolese. Seeing that they were white 
and under a white regime, they found 
themselves in a preferred position thus 
making the work safer and seemingly 
quite fruitful. Their role among the 
Africans seemed to be that of a paternal 
guide. 


Advent of Independence 

With the advent of independence in 
1960, he now finds himself in an in- 
dependent, sovereign state which is re- 
sponsible to and for its people. Having 
been a victim of subordination in a land 
exploited by and for foreign interests, 


John Klaassen is Prin- 
cipal of the Nyanga 
secondary school. His 
wife Olga teaches in 
the same place. Ben is 
a student in the Inter- 


national School at 
Kinshasa. 


the Congolese of today looks at Western- 
ers, diplomat and businessman, as un- 
wanted imperialists. And the missionary, 
to his displeasure, sometimes finds him- 
self considered as their associate. 


Today 


Today there is a cry and an attempt 
to eliminate everything that has a west- 
ern flavor. It is an effort to Africanize 
existing institutions at the cost of jeopard- 
izing the economy, “It is better to be 
poor and free, than to be rich and domi- 
nated” is the revolutionary cry. 


Still Inviting Aliens 


The church in Congo is still inviting 
aliens to help in the work. However, 
in order that this door remain open, it 
is of utmost importance that we remem- 
ber that to a large extent the key to 
this door remains in our own hands. 

The call coming to us from God and 
the church must be answered with a 
concerted effort to realize the motive for 
which we were called. All our faculties, 
our means must be mobilized that “they 
may know Him and the power of His 
resurrection.” The emphasis here is one 
of people rather than things; of redeem- 
able souls rather than perishable money, 
of the building of the mystic body of 
the church rather than the development 


John and Olga Klaassen and son Benjamin 





of the natural resources of a rising nation. 

Could there be some truth to the ac- 
cusation recently made that “the mis- 
sionaries came with a Bible in one hand 
but with a sword in the other’? Are 
our efforts in line with the primary mo- 
tive? Our Christian witness must perme- 
ate our educational, medical and agri- 
cultural endeavors. 


Missionary Today 

The missionary of today is a fraternal 
worker—a brother to the Congo Chris- 
tian. He is not the only taper burning 
out for Christ. He finds himself in the 
midst of a brotherhood. It is recognized 
as having responsible Christian workers 
willing to accept suggestions if such 
speak to their needs. They no longer 
feel obligated to follow every opinion 
given. But efforts to lend a helping hand 
seasoned with humbleness, tactfulness, 
and love are still much appreciated. 


Attitudes Conveyed 

The attitudes of mission workers are 
conveyed by the work they do. Some- 
times words are used to make up for a 
lack of love. A gift may quickly be 
given to get rid of an unwanted visitor. 
But our hypocritical veil is so thin that 
the real incentive for our actions is still 
evident. Willingness to spend time with 
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the individual with the motive of having 
fellowship with him and to learn to 
know him better has a lasting effect even 
if a requested gift has been refused. The 
real missionary possesses a willingness to 
befriend and has a sincere and evident 
respect for those he seeks to serve. 


Our Real Relationship 

Our real relationship to the Congolese 
is in the day-to-day dealings that living 
with them provides. Dealing must be 
carried on in fairness and honesty to all. 
Africans are often employed in and 
around missionary homes. On certain 
jobs they are supervised by missionaries. 
We need to ask, “What are their working 
conditions? Is too much being demanded 
of them? How do wages compare with 
the national wage scale? And what about 
the matter of time off from work where 
he can spend a day or so with his own 
family?” 

Remembering that we are foreigners, 
do we consider ourselves above their 
laws? When a curfew is imposed, are 
we willing to comply? When bicycles 
need license tags, are we within the law? 
Do we realize that obedience is one 
of the most important lessons to be 
learned and that disobedience to tem- 
poral laws is only permissible when they 
clash with the ordinances of God? Are 
we “subject to the higher powers” that 
have the rule over us? 

It is Paul, one of the most widely 
travelled and most persecuted of mis- 
sionaries, who speaks to this question 
in Romans 13. How do we regard the 


authorities—is it with a respect suited 
for their office? Do we render to them 
that which is theirs? Do we recognize 
them—greet them when they appear 
before us? Is it well for us to take sides 
in political disputes? What effect might 
this have on our witness? When an 
African is being tried in their courts, 
is it well for us to personally intercede 
for them? Might it be done through the 
church? 


Remembering that we are foreigners, 
are we insisting on our way of life? 
Do we seek to sift through our Western 
Christianity to separate that which is 
purely gospel from what is purely west- 
ern culture? Are we attempting to show 
them that the gospel is acultural and, 
therefore, also for them? Are we making 
sufficient efforts to learn to recognize 
which of their ways of life are definitely 
evil and those aspects which are neutral 
and thus could be continued by African 
Christians? 


The persistence of the privilege of 
being able to move among the Congo- 
lese in order to help in the spreading 
of the gospel and the establishment of 
the Church of Christ depends on answers 
to these and many other questions of 
relationship. There are no stereotyped 
answers for many of them, because situ- 
ations vary from time to time, from 
place to place and from person to per- 
son. But let us remember that for each 
question in a given situation, there is a 
right and a wrong answer. May God 
help us to make our decisions wisely. 


ERMA BIRKY FOUNDATION ESTABLISHED 


Erma Birky’s keen interest in helping Congolese to maturity and leadership 
through a better education sparked enthusiastic interest from a Normal, Illinois, 


Rural Missionary Society. 


Now this Society has chosen to establish something permanent in the name of 
Miss Birky which will serve to aid qualified students to a better education. 

By request, such a fund has been established with Congo Inland Mission im- 
plementing it. The money is to be invested with earnings to be used for the named 
purpose. A nest egg of over $600 is now deposited with CIM and additional con- 
tributions are desired to make a substantial aid fund available for this worthy 
cause. Send contributions to the CIM headquarters, Elkhart, Indiana, designating 


for “Erma Birky Foundation.” 
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TO FLEE 
TO ENTER, 


or yet 
TO WAIT? 


by Richard L. Steiner 





Richard and Gladys Steiner and chil- 
dren |. to r. Craig, Beth, Kim, Kent. 
Richard is a professor at the Theo- 


WE RETURNED TO Congo this summer af- 
ter seven years’ absence, Our initial stay 
was brief, less than eleven months. Then 
came the historic evacuation of July 
1960. Our “extended furlough” of seven 
years, we felt, was long enough time for 
the new Congo nation to develop some 
sort of stability and climate for progress. 
Unfortunately we discovered this con- 
trary to the Congo situation. The new 
Congo is different from the Congo be- 
fore 1960. Hardly were we prepared for 
the experiences we had trying to return 
to Congo. 

While waiting on July 4 at New York 
City to board the Pan American flight 
for Kinshasa, we first heard of Tshombe’s 
plane being hijacked and his being made 
prisoner in Algeria. It wasn’t good news, 
but we didn’t let this disturb our flight 
over the Atlantic to Kinshasa. After all, 
hadn’t God worked out the plans for 
our return to Congo so well? Visas were 
obtained without hitch. Funds for our 
equipment were provided. Barrels were 


logical School at Kajiji. 


packed and sent. Air reservations a week 
earlier than desired, but that’s all right. 
The door seemed wide open for our 
return. 

All of a sudden the door seemed to 
slam in our faces. “The Kinshasa air- 
port is closed” came from the captain 
just at the point of landing in Congo. 
We were being evacuated before we 
could enter, if such is possible. An emer- 
gency refueling stop in Luanda was made 
and then off to Johannesburg to spend 
the night. It was winter in South Africa. 
Our surprised hosts matched their re- 
ception of us with the chilly weather. 
We were given an upstairs lounge in 
the airport to spend the night. Now it 
seems amusing to reflect on how the 
over twenty Kinshasa-bound passengers 
tried to find a comfortable and warm 
spot on which to sleep. The two sofas 
didn’t sleep many. The chairs were un- 
comfortable for sleeping. The floor, al- 
though carpeted, was still hard. There 
were few blankets. By morning all the 
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drapes had been taken down from the 
windows to be used as blankets. 

The next day, Thursday, we were 
flown back to Lagos, Nigeria, to await 
entry into Kinshasa. Lagos promptly 
welcomed us with a civil war, as Biafra 
under the Ibos seceded from the central 
government. For ten days we waited, 
wondered what God had in mind for us. 
Hulda Banman of CIM and Edna Vass 
of APCM waited with our family of six. 
Then Congo did reopen and this second 
try was successful. Weary but happy 
were we to be greeted at the Kinshasa 
airport on July 16 by Harold Harms 
and his welcoming committee. By no 
means had Congo’s mercenary problem 
been settled, but at least Congo was open 
again. 

After our four week Kituba course 
was completed on a week later time 
schedule, we again waited and wondered 
when we could fly into Kajiji where we 
would be stationed. Missionary Aviation 
Fellowship had been grounded, so our 
scheduled flight of August 23 could not 
take place, Radio transmitters had been 
confiscated. Air Congo was booked for 
Kikwit through the next three or four 
weeks. The U.S. Embassy advised us to 
stay in Kinshasa until the situation with 
the mercenaries cleared. We made reser- 
vations by Air Congo for September 16. 
Surely before then we would be permitted 
to go by MAF. Again it seemed another 
closed door or a delay in our time 
schedule. 

When we moved on September 5 to 
Mel Loewen’s residence, our first and 
last home in Kinshasa (we had stayed 
at two other places), we did not expect 
to be there over three weeks before 
our flight to Kajiji would take place. 
These were long days of waiting. The 
last two weeks I was sick to my stomach. 
The doctor diagnosed its cause as ten- 
sion, which I could well believe. Finally 
the situation seemed to be clearing as 
the mercenaries accepted the evacuation 
ultimatum issued by the Congo govern- 
ment and supported by the resolution of 
the summit conference of the Organiza- 
tion for African Unity. 

We left on Friday, September 29, 
although the U.S. Embassy would have 
preferred that we wait until the evacua- 
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tion of the mercenaries had been in real- 
ity achieved. Seven missionaries had al- 
ready returned to Kajiji before us. By 
nightfall, the Kajiji staff had swollen to 
thirteen, almost fully staffed. It was 
quiet, calm and beautiful at Kajiji. We 
had arrived at our destination, over a 
month later than we had hoped. My 
stomach still bothered me and I had 
lost ten pounds. After medical tests, 
I was told I had malaria. I was relieved 
and at veace to be at Kajiji, to be wel- 
comed so warmly by the students whom 
I would be teaching. 

Looking back over these experiences, 
I realized the choices of fleeing, enter- 
ing, and waiting were not always easily 
made. At times, the choices were clear 
cut. I tried to follow the advice of the 
U.S. Embassy, yet the decision to fly 
into Kajiji was perhaps lacking their 
complete approval. At Lagos I even en- 
tertained thoughts of returning to the 
States in view of the explosive situations 
in both Congo and Nigeria. Waiting was 
the hard thing. Entering Congo was im- 
possible at first. Fleeing to the States 
would have been the easy way out. 

Through all of these decisions and 
varied and many times unpleasant cir- 
cumstances and physical insecurity, I 
had to be fortified within. When I was 
told that my sickness was caused by 
tension, I felt that I was spiritually de- 
feated. It seemed that circumstances had 
overcome me. I wrestled with God for 
victory. I got to the place where I felt 
it was all clear between me and God. 
Still I was physically sick. It didn’t make 
sense. There still must be something else 
wrong with me spiritually or I would 
get well. How glad I was to find that 
there was really a physical cause to my 
sickness! Soon I become well in body 
as well as in spirit. 


During my struggle to clear myself 
before God several passages of Scripture 
took on meaning for me. Isaiah 26:3, 4 
promised me perfect peace. 


“Thou dost keep him in perfect peace, 
Whose mind is stayed on thee, 
because he trusts in thee. 

Trust in the LORD for ever, 
for the LORD GOD 
is an everlasting rock.” 


Amidst physical insecurity God, “an 
everlasting rock,” is my security. 

The life and witness of the Apostle 
Paul, that great missionary, reached me 
at my point of need. What he had gone 
through for Christ was more than I had 
or probably ever would have to endure. 
In 2 Corinthians 11, he listed some of 
the things he endured as: 

“far greater labors, far more imprison- 

ments, with countless beatings, and 

often near death. Five times I have 
received at the hands of the Jews the 

forty lashes less one. Three times I 

have been beaten with rods; once J 

was stoned.” 

In Romans 8 after listing various physi- 
cal dangers Christians face, he affirmed, 
“No, in all these things we are more than 
conquerors through him who loved us.” 
Furthermore, at the end of the chapter 
he declares that “nothing will be able 
to separate us from the love of God in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” Overwhelming 
victory is possible in the face of physical 
insecurity! 

One other passage spoke to me where 
I was. In Philippians 4:12 Paul states, 
“In any and all circumstances I have 
learned the secret of facing plenty and 
hunger, abundance and want.’ He had 
learned in spite of the circumstances to 
be content, If Paul had to learn this, how 
much more did I need to learn it. The 
secret Paul learned seems to be verse 13: 
“T can do all things in him who strength- 
ens me.” What an affirmation, a work- 
ing faith! I have been challenged to test 
this faith and to make it my own. God 
is giving me victory over all that has 
come my way. I am learning. In weak- 
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ness I rebelled against all these incon- 
venient circumstances, changed plans, 
closed doors, waiting, physical insecurity. 
In Christ, my strength, I took a fresh 
look at circumstances to observe how 
God provided for every need, not always 
as I wanted or expected. Yes, it is possi- 
ble to live at peace with God and your- 
self amidst physical insecurity. 


Fusion or Fission from page 10 


Concern About Doctrine 


Someone may be concerned that the 
doctrines we emphasize may not receive 
due recognition in such a cooperative 
institution. All missions who have thus 
far accepted to cooperate in this venture 
are from the Anabaptist faith and have 
been doing gool evangelical work. There 
is no need of neglecting the teaching 
particularly emphasized by one denomi- 
nation, but this doctrine should be con- 
sidered in the light of the Bible. Through 
this sharing all students may come to a 
greater understanding of the Bible. I 
believe the Lord is placing a significant 
challenge before the Mennonite Church 
to cooperate in creating a strong leader- 
ship training center. 


FUSION OR FISSION? 


Do we discern the Lord’s leading in 
this? At this time when Congo is being 
torn apart by tribal and personal inter- 
ests, can the church witness to its unity 
in Christ? Let us prayerfully consider 
our leadership training responsibility be- 
fore we answer the question, “Fusion or 
fission: which shall it be?” 





Ntumba Louise is 17 years old. Born, reared, and educated at Nyanga. Her father 
is Luange Boniface, lay worker in the church and farms for a living. 


Ntumba was baptized in 1959. She completed three years of secondary school 
and began teaching a third grade class at age 16. She now teaches at Bena Shimba, 
largely of the Bampende tribe of which she is a descendant. She is now a second 


term teacher. 


The unusual significance of her life is that she is one of the few women teachers in 
Congo. For instance, in the Mukedi secondary school last year there were only 


four girls in a group of 104 students. 
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An Editorial 
BUILDING, AND TO BUILD 


by R. L. Hartzler 


“THE BRICKS ARE fallen down, but we will build with hewn stones; the sycamores 
are cut down, but we will change them into cedars.” (Isa. 9:8ff.) These pro- 
nouncements which seem so resolute and challenging were originally an expres- 
sion of human arrogance and unwarranted ambition. Israel had fallen on evil days. 
Overrun by powers from without, poverty stricken and torn by factions from 
within, she was tottering on the brink of disaster. But men made bold to assert 
what they would do by their own wits and determination to renew her strength and 
glory. 

Nevertheless the sentiments thus expressed may be so construed as to be in a 
very real sense relevant to us and the situation we face, and have faced in recent 
times in Congo. Structures of faith, activity and relationship which had been raised 
up in time past, have been tested by the passing of time and beaten upon by tides 
of violence and revolution; so that in certain significant respects it may be said 
that for us and our brethren in Congo, some “bricks” have fallen and “sycamores” 
been cut down. Can we, despite such reverses and times of frustration and un- 
certainty, resolve that, constrained and empowered by the Spirit, we will continue 
to build, and even better than before? 

In so doing we are not left without significant resources. His grace is still suf- 
ficient. Also “bricks” and “sycamores” have to do with overt structures, not with 
foundations. Those may “fall” or be “cut down” but the foundation still be strong. 
This is our case in Congo, we still have foundation elements which have been well 
laid and on which we may continue to build. 

For one thing we still have the same valid and basic objective as heretofore— 
to bring to the Congolese the full gospel of Christ, translated and implemented in 
such ways as shall meet the deepest needs of the soul and the elemental and essen- 
tial needs of mind and body, seeking as He did in the days of His flesh, to make 
men “every whit whole.” (Jn. 7:23) To this end we have endeavored to expand 
and extend our program and shall continue efforts toward a more abundant life 
for those who have been deprived thereof. 

Then we have the benefit of the testing and guidance of Time, resulting in some 
revision of policies and procedures on our part and increased maturation afield, 
all of which has now culminated in a new structure of organization and partner- 
ship in Congo, cooperatively generated and mutually welcomed. 

Also we have a wider base of supply for the various aptitudes needed for our 
expanding program. This has come about largely through the good offices and 
cooperation on the part of the Mennonite Central Committee. PAX service, 
COMAS, and teachers recruited through the Teachers Abroad Program have been 
significant results of this relationship. Congo is becoming more widely known as a 
challenging field of service for Christ and the Church. 

Doubtless there will still be odds to face and uncertainties to weather, but we 
strive not alone, for “with us is the Lord our God to help us.” (2 Chron. 32:8) 
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Tensions have subsided, so come the 
general reports from Congo. Numerous 
temporary road blocks have been lifted. 
The military suddenly became more con- 
genial. Military occupation remains ob- 
viously numerically strong. 


Transmitters have been returned. Since 
early July the station radio transmitters 
were in military hands. These were final- 
ly restored about the middle of October 
to all the stations heretofore using them. 
The frustration and inconvenience with- 
out them needs no explanation. 


M.A.F. plane service is now restored. 
Pilot Robert Gordon would much rather 
have been flying, but the government 
said “no.” To violate the order would 
have meant to be shot down. 

The Tshikapa airstrip was blocked 
with steel gasoline drums. The station 
airstrips had holes and sticks strewn 
about. It took three months of patience 
and waiting. Agreed, it was much better 
than violence, evacuation, and war. 


What was the trouble? There is a very 
common affliction of the newly inde- 
pendent countries of the world. Govern- 
ments have real heart-searching problems 
trying to adjust to the needs, desires, and 
aspirations of sudden independence and 
self-determination. While answers are 
being sought, competition for executive 
offices is keen. Threats are always im- 
minent. Popular support rises and wanes 
according to the ability to fulfill cam- 
paign promises. Dissidents are always 
present. Congo is no exception. 

Recently the Congo government was 
threatened by a group of mercenaries 
bent on overthrowing it. The Organiza- 
tion for African Unity met September 
11-15 at Kinshasa. The OAU supported 
action that the International Red Cross 
negotiate with the mercenaries request- 
ing them to leave under government 
protection. The attempt thus far has 
been successful. 


NEWS wn nc: 


Vernon Sprunger reports progress in 
transfer of mission to church. Full re- 
sponsibility for the educational program 
is now in the hands of church adminis- 
trators. A loan adequate to pay teach- 
ers’ salaries has been deposited to a 
newly established bank account in the 
name of the church in Kinshasa. In the 
absence of Art Janz, newly appointed 
assistant treasurer to church treasurer 
Bukungu Francois, Vernon Sprunger and 
Herman Buller are giving guidance in 
setting up the bookkeeping system. 


Church headquarters office has been tem- 
porarily established in what was former- 
ly known as the social room of Institut 
Biblique. Possession of the land prom- 
ised at Tshikapa is pending. It is hoped 
that the transaction can be completed 
soon so that Archie Graber, who will 
be moving to Tshikapa in December, 
can erect the buildings before returning 
to the States in the summer of 1968. 


Archie Graber is completing his assign- 
ment with MCC-CPRA in the Kwilu as 
of November 30, 1967. Archie and 
Irma will then move to Tshikapa to com- 
plete his term of service giving assistance 
in some additional building programs and 
evangelism. 

Archie’s deep desire is to spend his 
last months in Congo in intensive evan- 
gelism work. Tshikapa is a Tshiluba lan- 
guage area and here Archie and Irma 
find themselves at home. After December 
1, address them at Tshikapa. 


John Gaeddert (MCC director in Congo) 
says, “The Kwilu looks very much dif- 
ferent now than it did two years ago 
and much of this is due to the relief 
program that Archie headed up. His 
experience in this kind of work makes 
him invaluable in this program. His pa- 
tience and willingness to ‘take it’ must 
be very exhausting and above all require 
much grace. His concern over what hap- 
pens to people when they get caught 
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in the mileu of conflicts gets him in- 
volved in such work. Whereas the giving 
of aid is temporary it is life itself at 
the time and thus is much more than 
for the moment. To let people eat and 
be clothed during the emergency and 
eventually be able to take care of them- 
selves has been Archie’s work. . . . And 
what has been said about Archie, of 
course, belongs to Irma as well as she 
has cared, shared, and helped in and 
through it all.” 


Dr. Merle Schwartz remains the only 
CIM doctor on the field. Unfortunate 
for the Congolese, air transportation 
was prohibited and transmitters were 
confiscated for about three months so 
that it was impossible to notify Tshikapa 
from any station about emergencies. 

This situation lifted the press of a 
patient load from Dr, Schwartz. He was 
thus able to serve the Tshikapa commu- 
nity better and give aid to emergencies as 
they arose. Nurses Dorothy Schwartz 
and Aganetha Friesen along with pre- 
viously trained Congolese nurses nobly 
carry on waiting for additional help. 
It will be a great day next summer when 
more medical personnel arrive. 


New trucks arrived. It’s almost like a 
child getting a new toy! The old ones 
were getting increasingly expensive to 
operate. Breakdowns came too often. 

Finally in early October a new Fargo 
arrived in Luluabourg. Earlier a Ford 
had arrived in Kinshasa. Due to tensions 
and uncertainties, it was detained for 
later shipment via river boat to Lulua- 
bourg. Now it is on the way. 

Transportation and related projects 
will now have a new approach and 
look. Obviously goods from Luluabourg, 
Port Franqui, and Luebo should be get- 
ting to the stations a little sooner. These 
new trucks now belong to the Eglise 
Mennonite au Congo. 


D. W. Friesen & Sons, Ltd. of Altona, 
Manitoba, printed 50,000 tracts for Con- 
go Inland Mission and sent them to 
Congo. When the invoice was received at 
Elkhart it said “n/c.” (No charge) 
We understand they are doing addi- 
tional printing for Congo, Such con- 
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tributions are deeply appreciated by the 
Congo church. This would come to quite 
a substantial figure in Congo. 


Tina Quiring is in charge of literature 
production and distribution for the 
church out of Tshikapa. Just recently 
she reported cutting stencils for Sunday 
School lessons (they do not have pub- 
lishing houses from which to purchase 
study material in all the languages) in 
Tshiluba and Gipende. The need re- 
quired 40 reams of paper mimeographed 
on both sides to save paper. (That’s 
20,000 sheets of paper!) 

Tina has two full-time men employed 
in the book shop and three in the liter- 
ature shop. She’s still waiting for the 
literature production, storage, and dis- 
tribution center to be built. That will 
be a great day for her work! 


Harold and Joyce Harms—we're about 
ready to call them “the funnel.” We fun- 
nel everything (well, just about every- 
thing) through them in Kinshasa to 
other parts. 

They receive and send telegrams, re- 
ceive and send missionaries at the air- 
port, implement shipment of barrels 
through Kinshasa to the interior, look 
after the CIM house rented to the uni- 
versity until recently, serve as house 
parents for the children at the hostel 
which includes total care—meals, en- 
tertainment, health, spiritual life, build- 
ings and grounds, and details impossible 
to list. And they do all this so respon- 
sibly, so graciously, efficiently, and in 
scheduled time. 

They are due for furlough in 1968. 
We need a replacement by then. Any 
volunteers? 


Learning a language is hard work. It 
requires good listening, lots of  self- 
discipline, courage, and staying with it. 

The Marvin Isaacs, Darrell Manns, 
and Anita Janzen have the mental atti- 
tude that will win. For the most part, 
letters indicate they are still struggling 
to reach cruising altitude. There appears 
to be adequate fuel and good strong 
motors with hearty appetites for a work- 
ing knowledge of French so achievement 
is quite certain. 

Marvin seems to be cruising already 


since he had three years in Algeria giv- 
ing him considerable language and cul- 
tural advantage, Darrell is already try- 
ing his French with patient French lis- 
teners. Anita says she is already wish- 
ing she were in Congo in the lab. Edna 
and Diana are victims of circumstances, 
like needing to keep up the house, do 
the laundry, care for the children, cook, 
etc. But they are attending classes with- 
in their limits and learning from tutors. 


Gifts for missionaries in Congo. Such 
are well deserved and encouraged. It’s 


Christmas time and a gift is a real 
lift for a missionary. 

Costs are rising in Congo. Gifts in 
cash are greatly appreciated. Send them 
to the Elkhart office and designate the 
gift for the missionary. They are not 
deductible when personalized. We will 
transfer them to the missionaries’ ac- 
count and inform them of the gift. 

Material gifts sent directly to Congo 
are a great risk. Packages are a tempta- 
tion to postal officials, etc. We advise 
cash to make sure of delivery and also 
to avoid the possibility of expensive cus- 
toms in Congo. 


BEULAH MACMILLAN AMIE PASSES 


BEULAH MACMILLAN AMIE went to her 
reward October 1, 1967. She was an 
early CIM missionary. 


She graduated from Moody Bible In- 
stitute in 1917, attended Gordon Bible 
College and sailed for Congo in 1920 
under the sponsorship of the Women’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety. 


In 1923 she sailed for Congo under 
the auspices of Congo Inland Mission 
and served at Nyanga for three years. 
She returned to the States and in 1927 
married and returned to Nyanga re- 
maining for one term after which she 
resigned, She then worked with the 
Unevangelized Tribes Mission. She has 
made her home at Phoenix for a num- 
ber of years, passing away at age 78. 


ADDRESSES OF C.I.M. MISSIONARIES 


Retired: 


Rev. and Mrs. Russell Schnell 
203 W. State Street 
Trenton, Ohio 45067 


Mrs. Emma Moser 

318 W. Main Street 

Berne, Indiana 46711 

Miss Erma Birky 

33 South Parkwood 
Pasadena, California 91107 
Miss Agnes Sprunger 

106 Washington St. 

Berne, Indiana 46711 


Mr. and Mrs. Roy Yoder 
1320 N. 30th Drive 
Phoenix, Arizona 85009 


On Extended Leave: 


Mr. and Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 
Grace Bible Institute 

1515 S. 10th Street 

Omaha, Nebraska 68108 


Miss Frieda Guengerich 

Box 83 

Deer Creek, Illinois 61733 

Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph C. Martens 
Br Rare 

Wayland, Iowa 52654 

Miss Anna Quiring 

Box 105 

Mountain Lake, Minnesota 56159 


Miss Amanda Reimer 
St. 4-661 Preston Avenue 
Winnipeg 1, Manitoba, Canada 


Rev. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe 
720 Howe Street 
Dallas, Oregon 97338 


Miss Selma Unruh 
202 S. Birch Street 
Hillsboro, Kansas 67063 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 


Rev. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 
874 Livingstone Avenue 
Syracuse, New York 13210 


Dr. and Mrs. John Zook 

2503 N.E. Skidmore 

Portland, Oregon 97211 

Miss Mary Hiebert 

33006 Fraserway 

Abbotsford, British Columbia, Canada 
Miss Mary Epp 

Box 295 

Hanley, Sask., Canada 


Rey. and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 
Landmark, Manitoba, Canada 


Short Term Workers Recently Returned: 


Mr. and Mrs. Arlo Raid 
Denmark, Iowa 52624 
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Rey. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 
Route 1 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania 19426 


Rey. and Mrs. Levi Keidel 
Box 461 
Flanagan, Il. 61740 


Rey. and Mrs. Earl Roth 
1201 East 28th 
Albany, Oregon 97321 


Mr. and Mrs. Fremont Regier 
R.R. 3, Newton, Kan. 67114 


Rev. and Mrs. Ben Eidse 
Box 1420 
Steinbach, Manitoba, Canada 


Rey. and Mrs. Peter Falk 
Box 973 
Morden, Manitoba, Canada 


B.P. 123, Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dirks 
B.P. 4081, Kinshasa II 
Republic of Congo 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Harms 

Mrs. Anna J. N. Ediger 
Kamayala Station 

Miss Bertha Miller 


Rev. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 


Kajiji Station 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 


Rev. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 


American School 
B.P. 4702, Kinshasa II 
Republic of Congo 

Miss Elizabeth Giesbrecht 
B.P. 1, Tshikapa, via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 


Rev. and Mrs. Vernon J. Sprunger 


Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Storrer 

Miss Aganetha Friesen 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Buller 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gordon 
Miss Tina Quiring 

Rev. and Mrs. Arthur B. Janz 


Rev. and Mrs. Archie D. Graber 


Kalonda Station: 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 
Miss Lois Slagle 
Miss Lodema Short 
Banga Station: 
Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 
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On Furlough 


Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 
4711 N. 34th Avenue 
Omaha, Nebraska 68111 


Miss Anna V. Liechty 
265 Buckeye Street 
Berne, Indiana 46711 


Miss Fanny Schmallenberger 
139 N. Maple 
Morton, Illinois 61550 


Miss Elda Hiebert 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 


Rey. and Mrs. James Bertsche 
Lugbill Addition 
Archbold, Ohio 43502 


On the Field 


Nyanga Station: 
Miss Betty Quiring 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Sprunger 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Klaassen 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 
Rev. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
Rev. Frank J. Enns 


B.P. 649, Kinshasa I 
Republic of Congo 
Dr. and Mrs. Melvin J. Loewen 


I.M.C.K., Tshikaji 

B.P. 619 

Luluabourg, Kinshasa 

Republic of Congo 
Miss Hulda Banman 


B.P. 900 
Luluabourg via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbert Neuenschwander 


I.M.E., Kimpese, Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Miss Tina Warkentin 


IN BELGIUM: 


Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Isaac 
5, Square Robert Allein 
Bruxelles 9, Belgium 

Mr. and Mrs. Darrell Mann 
Foyer Fraternal 

14, Ave. Brabanconne 
Bruxelles 4, Belgium 

Miss Anita Janzen 

4, rue du Conseil 

Bruxelles 5, Belgium 


The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage interested 
Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry out the last command 
of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel to every creature 
(Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15), and (2) to build His church in accord- 
ance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 16:18, 1 Cor. 3:11.) 


To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to develop 
in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of evangelism, 
Christian leadership training, education, medical assistance, and re- 
lated efforts directed to strengthening the Christian village com- 
munity life with the church as its center. 


Now the church is planted and self-governing. By request of the 
church, missionaries continue to give assistance in church administra- 
tion and technology. The church receives economic aid from the mis- 


sion to strengthen its cause. 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


251 West Hively Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 46514 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


Rev. Reuben Short, Exec. Secretary 

Rev. George B. Neufeld, Asst. Treas. 
Lorraine Lowenberg, Office Secretary 
Mrs. George B. Neufeld, Dir. Ladies Aux. 


CO-OPERATING AGENCIES 


(For receiving and receipting of funds) 
Board of Missions 

722 Main Street, Box 347 

Newton, Kansas 67114 


Lester C. Gerig, Treasurer 
Evangelical Mennonite Church 
3100 Addison Avenue 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 46805 


E.M.B. Conference 
5800 S. 14th St. 
Omaha, Nebraska 68107 


Canadian Representatives: 


Rev. George Groening 
84 Canyon Dr. N.W. 
Calgary, N.E. Alberta, Canada 


Mr. George F. Loewen 
Steinbach, Manitoba, Canada 


AFRICAN HEADQUARTERS 


B.P. 1, Tshikapa, Kinshasa 
Congo Republic, Africa 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 


President 

Rev. R. L. Hartzler 

809 N. Evans Street 
Bloomington, Illinois 67101 


Vice-President 

Rev. Milo Nussbaum 
1050 S. Fourth 
Morton, Illinois 61550 


Recording Secretary 

Mr. William Regehr 
5800 S. 14th St. 

Omaha, Nebraska 68107 


Treasurer 
Rev. Lotus Troyer 
Smithville, Ohio 44677 


BOARD MEMBERS 


Mr. Clarence Diller, EMC.......... 
Rey. HH Bo Bertsche; EMC... 24.2... 
Mr. Milo Miller, GCM.......:...- 
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Rey. Henry H. Funk, GCM......... 
Rey. Heinz Janzen, GCM ......... 
Dr. Robert Stutzman, GCM ........ 
Rev. Allan Wiebe, EMB ........... 
Mr. Merlo Zimmerman, EMC ...... 
Mr, Charles Lugbill, EMC....°)..... 
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Wennonite Historical Library 
Gosnen College 
Goshen, Indiana 46526 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT PROJECTS for which contribu- 
tions will be appreciated— 


Congo Church Headquarters Office $15,000.00 
Development of Tshikapa Hospital 20,000.00 
Hostel for Children of Missionaries 40,000.00 


A one thousand dollar contribution or more to any of the 
above will be memorialized on a plaque placed in a conspicu- 
ous place in the building. 


This can be done individually, as a Sunday school class, or 
other groups, and remembered accordingly. 


We need this help now and in 1968. Send contributions di- 
rectly to Congo Inland Mission 


251 West Hively Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 46514 


Further information on the above projects or any others will 
be gladly given upon request. 
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and prayer supporters of the C.I.M. 


REFUGEES 
BUILD 
CHURCH 





By Archie Graber 


Original Kikwit church—see cover page for new 


Missionaries evacuated from Mukedi and Kandala in January 1964. Congolese 
fled to the forest in hiding from approaching rebels. Only the few things they 
could carry with them were saved. Homes and mission stations were destroyed by 
fire and looting. 

After hiding for months in the forests, small grass huts were built making large 
refugee camps. It was in these camps that the Congo Protestant Relief Agency 
gave truck loads of food and clothing. The death rate was very high, especially 
among children. Many were discouraged having lost everything, yet were thankful 
to God that families were spared. 

During this time a small group of Christians came to Kikwit hoping to find help 
and protection. A feeding program was set up. Many children were fed and fami- 
lies given rations and clothing. They said among themselves “WE WANT OUR 
OWN CHURCH.” 

They gathered grass and forest sticks to build an open shed. Seats were made of 
bamboo poles tied together. A post was stuck in the ground with a short board 
nailed on top for a pulpit. This was the beginning of the EMC church in Kikwit. 

Knowing that the shed would last but a short time, they asked for a plan and 
cost for a more permanent church building. The furnishing of the roof was prom- 
ised by Congo Inland Mission if the local church would build the other. Plans 
and est'mated cost were made. Things moved very slowly at first. There was much 
difficulty in purchasing the land at the desired place. Building material was hard 
to find. Finally enough cement was purchased for the foundation. One member 
gave the reinforcing iron. Handmade cement blocks were made with production 
of 140 to 210 a day. Many times they had to wait for more money in order to 
purchase cement. At last it was ready for the roof. Much remained to be done 
after the roof was finished. 

November 5, 1967, was the day set for the dedication. People gathered early. 
At the entrance there were a few words of welcome and appreciation to all who 
shared in making this new building possible. The prayer of dedication was given 
by Archie Graber after which he cut the ribbon and handed the keys over to 
Pastor Kabata Andre. The people filed into the new church filling it to capacity in 
a few minutes. More were on the outside than were able to get into the building. 
They reported 1,523 present. 

The service was well planned by the EMC committee. It was seasoned with 
special singing and short speeches by several in both Kituba and the French lan- 
guage. Pastor Ngongo David from EMC Nyanga gave the morning message. 
Words of appreciation by one of the members were given: “To the Congo Inland 
Mission for furnishing the room, to a Prayer Group who were interested in helping 
along by furnishing 50 church benches, to the masons, carpenters, and workmen, 
and to all who helped by their gifts to purchase material, etc.” 


TINA WARKENTIN, CIM missionary serving at Kimpese hospital, writes 


about— 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY CONCERNS 


The question of equal opportunity 
and responsibility struck home not many 
months ago. I was spending several 
days in Kinshasa doing some business 
for the Institute. I had only an hour 
left in town if I wanted to make the 
three hour trip back to Kimpese before 
darkness fell. With several more stops I 
felt I had to move right along and had 
no time to waste. And then the inevita- 
ble happened! I hurried back to the car 
to see one of the familiar gray uniforms 
leaning up against it. 

Without saying one word, he took me 
by the arm and led me to the nearest 
street sign. Even before we reached it I 
realized my error. Of course, this was 
not the day of the month when one 
could park on this side of the street. 
That date happened to be an uneven 
number and it was on the even days 
when one parks on the left side of the 
street. Already the time I could not 
afford to lose was gone! How could I 
possibly get out of this without having 
to waste any more of my precious time? 

“You realize your mistake?” he grave- 
ly asked me. 

I did only too well, and so I meekly 
handed him my identification papers 
and the card for the car. 

“Tm going to have to take you to the 
police station and you are going to have 
to pay a fine,” he informed me as he 
took down the needed information in 
his little black book. 

Then the idea struck me that I would 
try a new tactic; I would shower him 
with politeness and respect and hopeful- 
ly this would produce the wanted re- 
sults. 

“You have every reason to do just 
that,” I told him. “My offense is a grave 
one and you are doing right.” I then 
went on to tell him how important a job 
I thought he was doing and that to fine 
people when he had reason was his duty. 
He seemed a bit puzzled and then went 
on to tell me that often people argued 
with him and tried to get out of paying 
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fines. Then I very tactfully asked if his 
authority ever allowed him to pardon 
people for similar offenses. Yes, he said, 
he could do this, and after a bit of 
stalling I heard what I was wanting to 
hear. Since I was being so “gentille” he 
would pardon me, and I watched him 
make a big X through my name. Be- 
fore I left I again gave him the oppor- 
tunity in detail explain to me what I 
had done wrong. 

Then thanking him for his kindness 
and promising that I would not let it 
happen again, I drove on. It was only 
15 minutes later and the five zaires had 
remained in my pocket book rather than 
in his. I chuckled at my success, thank- 
ful that I had had no passenger with me 
to share this experience. 

Driving home that night, my con- 
science pricked me just a little bit. Did 
I really respect him in the role that he 
was playing in trying to keep law and 
order in the country? I knew very well 
I didn’t but had I done right in giving 
him the impression that I did? 

Do we look upon our efforts toward 
equal opportunity and responsibility in 
Congo today as real problems? In our 
efforts to be alert to local thinking are 
we allowing our movements and meth- 
ods to be decided by those to whom we 
minister? If we do, is this necessarily 
wrong? The New Testament warns 
against making distinction on the basis 
of race or nationality—“for you are all 
one.” In spite of this we make distinc- 
tion between indigenous and foreign, na- 
tionalism forces us to do this, but is it 
right? Can we like Paul, humbly with- 
draw when the time comes for others to 
move into leadership, and at the same 
time not lose sight of function? Tak- 
ing Paul again as an example, he was 
not merely interested ‘in establishing 
churches and appointing officers, but his 
concern was to have qualified church 
leaders. Qualifications are as important 
today as they were in Paul’s day. 

(Continued on page 21) 


“It is timely that we in Congo Inland Mis- 
sion restate our fundamental aims and mo- 
tives as we endeavor to fulfill the commis- 
sion of our Lord in south-central Congo.” 


—WIEBE 


A 
CORRECTED 
OBEDIENCE 
TO 

JESUS CHRIST 
AS 

SAVIOUR 


by Allan Wiebe 





Allan Wiebe, pastor, Evangelical 
Mennonite Brethren Church of Dal- 
las, Oregon. CIM board member, 
Chairman of EMB board of mis- 
sions, and former CIM missionary. 


Some have called them “thieves of 
mission” because they are threatening 
to rob the missionary movement of its 
zeal and vitality. They are advocates of 
the “new missiology” or science of mis- 
sions and are a growing threat to evan- 
gelical missions. The new concepts that 
are being used are capable of under- 
mining the biblical idea of missions and 
especially is this true as it concerns re- 
demption and salvation. 


A Restatement of CIM Aims 


It is timely, therefore, that we in the 
Congo Inland Mission restate our funda- 
mental aims and motives as we endeay- 
or to fulfill the commission of our Lord 
in south-central Congo. Where our 
vision may have become a bit blurred 
and our sights have not been too clear 
we need to remind ourselves of the orig- 
inal primary goals of our mission and 
go back to the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures to find direction for the vari- 
ous phases of our work. 

I was delighted to read of the clear 
insights of Mr. Wm. B. Weaver in this 
regard in the introductory chapter “Why 
Missions?” in his book, THIRTY-FIVE 
YEARS IN THE CONGO in which he 
states: “The final answers as to why we 
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engage in mission work is that Christi- 
anity is a missionary message that God 
is Father of life, and Jesus Christ the 
Saviour of men. . . . We believe in mis- 
sions because 1) we must recognize that 
the desperate situation in the world to- 
day cannot be remedied by reformation, 
but only by redemption and regenera- 
tion; 2) a definite decision must be made 
to accept redemption in Christ produc- 
ing a new character and not merely im- 
provement along the old ways of life.” 

And so we find that CIM mission- 
aries throughout their fifty-five years of 
labor in Congo have proclaimed and 
presented the Lord Jesus Christ first of 
all as the Saviour of the world in all their 
various ministries. Simply stated, ours 
has been and continues to be primarily 
a task of “evangelism.” And by evan- 
gelism we mean, as the “World Con- 
gress of Evangelism’ has so well de- 
fined, “the proclamation of the Gospel 
of the crucified and risen Christ, the 
only Redeemer of men, according to 
the Scriptures, with the purpose of per- 
suading condemned and lost sinners to 
put their trust in God by receiving and 
accepting Christ as Saviour through the 
power of the Holy Spirit, and to serve 
Christ as Lord in every calling of life 
and in the fellowship of His Church, 
looking forward to the day of His com- 
ing in glory.” 


The Reason for the CIM Aims 


The first announcement concerning ~ 


Christ’s appearance on the earth was 
made by the angel who said to the shep- 
herds: “Unto you is born... A SAV- 
IOUR.” Jesus himself stated: “For the 
Son of Man came... . to give his life.” 
The Bible is very explicit about the fact 
that Jesus came first of all as Saviour. 
For Christ coming as Saviour best ex- 
pressed God’s infinite love for all man- 
kind. Why He loves man we cannot ex- 
plain or fathom, but we know that “He 
loved us with an everlasting love.” And 
He himself decided in His infinite wis- 
dom that the supreme expression of 
His love to man would be in giving His 
Son to be the Saviour of the world. 
John, the apostle of love, repeats this 
theme both in his gospel and epistles: 
“For God so loved the world that He 
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gave His only begotten Son. . .”; In this 
was manifested the love of God toward 
us because God sent His only begotten 
Son into the world;” “Herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that He loved 
us, and sent His son to be the propitia- 
tion for our sins.” This is the way God 
gives proof of His own love toward 
man. And this is the message with which 
God’s messengers are indebted to all na- 
tions. No other news has priority over 
the “good tidings of great joy” that the 
Saviour has come as the supreme ex- 
pression of God’s love for all men. 

God sending a Saviour into the world 
also exposes the true nature of man. 
Would the sovereign God send His only 
son as saviour to a world that doesn’t 
need saving and rescuing? The apostle 
Paul in his writings has made it very 
clear that “all have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God” and “the 
wages of sin is death;” “and were by 
nature the children of wrath.” 

All thinking men can see that the 
basic nature of man has not changed 
throughout the years. For what makes 
the most “primitive” as well as the most 
“progressed” among men more eager to 
kill or run down his neighbor than to 
really love him? It is the deep-seated 
sin in man. All the sorrow and bitter- 
ness, violence and tragedy, heartache and 
shame of man’s history are summed up 
in that one little word, sin. Though it 
may not be a popular or fashionable 
word, we must admit it is a terribly 
true one. 

To illustrate the sinful nature of ev- 
ery man and his need of a Saviour, the 
late Dr. Barnhouse gives this illustration: 
“Let’s suppose that a plane is flying to a 
base in the Antarctica, and that suddenly 
it splashes into the frigid waters. Three 
men are thrown into the sea, and the 
plane sinks at once. Nobody is near the 
spot, and New Zealand is a thousand 
miles away. One of the men can swim 
for ten minutes, the second for two 
hours and the third is the world’s cham- 
pion long distance swimmer. Suppose 
that this third man swims up alongside 
the ten-minute swimmer and says, ‘Take 
me as your example.’ You say, ‘What 
nonsense; these drowning men do not 
need an example; they all need a res- 


cuer.’ The only difference between them 
is that one man will drown in ten min- 
utes, another in two hours and the cham- 
pion a few hours later.” And so men 
and women in this generation as in 
every generation stand in desperate need 
first of all of redemption to overcome the 
guilt, penalty and pollution of their sin, 
and to find restoration to fellowship with 
God and to holiness. 

The glorious message we have to pro- 
claim is that Christ has come as Saviour 
and His death propitiates the wrath of 
God’s righteous indignation over sin. 
Both the Old and New Testaments con- 
tradict the modern theory that the love 
of God dissolves the need of substitu- 
tionary and propitiatory atonement: the 
Old, by the sacrificial scheme which pre- 
figured the coming of the Redeemer, 
and the New, by the teaching of Christ’s 
completed work. The death of Christ 
for sinners comes clearly into view when 
the New Testament writers speak of the 
“agape” love of God. 


The Contrast of CIM Aims 


Now all of this is in direct contrast 
to the new concepts of social action 
which are becoming more prevalent all 
the time. The proponents of the new 
ideas would insist that our mission is 
first of all to involve ourselves in the 
various movements which supposedly 
are changing social structures, to suffer 
and if need be to die for the revolution. 
This is not only meeting God where He 
is, but is also fulfilling the highest evan- 
gelistic calling. Tract distribution? Christ- 
for-all programs? Door-to-door personal 
evangelism? None of these are the real- 
ly vital elements in missionary work to- 
day, they say. Rather a missionary should 
give himself to the labor unions, the 
political parties, the underprivileged 
classes, the victims of racial discrimina- 
tion. The objective of such a ministry 
should not be to convert people to 
Christianity (this is “proselytism’”’) but to 
help people in their immediate need 
and thus to proclaim the lordship of 
Christ over the world. 

That many Christians have shirked 
their social responsibility through the 
years is true and we agree that social 
action is important and a vital expres- 


sion of Christian service, but never a 
substitute for the Christian proclamation 
of the true gospel. Never can social ac- 
tion take the place of soul-winning and 
church expansion. 


There are Priorities 


Only as we continue to place priori- 
ties where they belong will the church 
be truly missionary in its message and 
program and only then will each mem- 
ber deeply sense his responsibility to 
support the work of missions. When 
conviction and passion based on the 
Holy Scriptures continues to be basic in 
our missionary motives then going to 
Congo, or giving and praying for the 
work there or any other field in the 
world will not be mere work to be done. 
It will be an expression first of all of 
a personal experience that “Jesus Christ 
came to save sinners, of whom I am 
chief” and of loving obedience to the 
Great Commission, “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” 
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A CORRECTED OBEDIENCE to JESUS 
CHRIST in ATTEMPTS 
TOWARD MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 


by Herman Buller 


“Understanding is one of the qualities one 
expects to find in Christians. It is one of the 
unusual qualities which Jesus portrayed in 
His relationships with men while here upon 


the earth.” 


—BULLER 


Herman and Ruth Buller with children 
Marcia and Royce arrived in Congo 
Dec. 11, 1966. Prior to arrival they 
spent approximately ten months study- 
ing French in Bruxelles. Since being 
in Congo they have added to their 
vocabulary the tribal language of Tshi- 
luba. 

This intense study has now brought 
them to the place of increasing involve- 
ment in the Congo program. 


They were sent to the field to give 
guidance and leadership counsel to the 


administration of the medical program 
in Congo. Herman was a hospital ad- 
ministrator in the States and also had 
experience in cost accounting. This 
article reflects some of Herman’s think- 
ing as the Congo involvement becomes 
increasingly realistic. 
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Herman Buller, Medical adminis- 
trative advisor for Congo med- 
ical program. 


Corrected obedience suggests that 
there has been obedience but somehow 
it has not been according to the full 
understanding of the teachings of our 
Master, He has given us the first and 
great commandment, namely, “Thou 
shalt love: the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind.” If I love Him thus, 
I will certainly endeavor to please Him 
and this means obeying His command- 
ments. 


The second commandment is “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” From 
the teaching of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, we generally conclude that 
my neighbor is he who is in need. But 
certainly it is easier to love him if I can 
meet him and understand him. And to 
truly understand him, I must know a 
bit about his background, the culture in 
which he lives, his environment, his 
values, his attitude and his fears. 





Understanding is Expected 


Understanding is one of the qualities 
one expects to find in Christians. It is 
one of the unusual qualities which Jesus 
portrayed in His relationships with men 
while here upon the earth. He sought 
not only to understand their immediate 
actions, but also the motives behind 
them. Understanding is certainly a great 
asset in being able to communicate 
with another. A striking example of this 
is Jesus’ encounter with the woman of 
Samaria at Jacob’s well. He took the 
initiative in first speaking to her thus 
breaking the barrier of shunning an- 
other because of nationalism or cultural 
differences. Jesus understood very well 
the background which was the basis of 
her attitude and the great deterrent to 
being able to communicate to the wom- 
an. But appealing to one of the basic 
human needs, common to all men, name- 
ly, that of faith in and worship of some 
power beyond oneself, He succeeded in 
obtaining audience from her. 

Other basic human needs are food, 
shelter and clothing. Congo with its 
tropical climate makes it possible for its 
inhabitants to go out to the fields and 
gather some of their basic food most 
any day of the year. This can be pro- 
duced with very little cultivation. Thus 
they need not be concerned in the pro- 
duction and storage of larger quantities 
of food for future use. Only small 
amounts of clothing are really necessary 
in this climate. Much of the population 
goes barefoot. It seems much of the 
cloth used for clothing comes to Congo 
as foreign aid. So attitudes toward and 
efforts in the production of food and 
fiber are much different for the Congo- 
lese. Work and stewardship of time have 
a much different perspective. There is 
much idle time. I must learn to under- 
stand this mode of life and how Chris- 
tian principles and ethics apply to it. 


Understand Spiritual Needs 


I must understand not only that which 
pertains to his physical being but also 
that which touches the spiritual. Almost 
all men believe in some supernatural 
power. The realm of the spiritual is the 
more important in the teachings and 
message of Christ. “Except a man be 


born of water and of the Spirit, he can- 
not enter into the Kingdom of God.” 


In the minds of the Congolese, there 
is still power in the unseen working of 
the medicine man or the tribal chief. 
Curses are still pronounced upon such 
as are deemed guilty of certain trans- 
gressions. An experience of a certain 
missionary doctor recently related to 
some of us. A native Congolese had 
come to the physician stating a curse 
had been placed upon him and he was 
to die on a certain day. The physician 
informed him that he could do little for 
him at the moment but he should re- 
turn several days previous to the execu- 
tion of the curse. This he did. The pa- 
tient was put in isolation and guarded 
very carefully so there could be no foul 
play. Records of pulse, temperature and 
blood pressure were kept for his entire 
stay. The physician checked him closely 
especially as the culmination of the curse 
was nearing. The day arrived and death 
came as certain as it was foretold. The 
records show no rise in pulse, tempera- 
ture or blood pressure to the hour of 
death. Thus we know there are unseen 
powers at work and we must recognize 
these powers and their influence upon 
these whom we seek to understand, love 
and serve. 


Understand Social Problems 


We know that another of the basic 
needs of man is that of being socially 
accepted by his followers. A certain 
amount of personal pride is involved in 
this as well as in that which deter- 
mines personal habits. This, basically, is 
good and needful to a degree. When a 
Congolese takes more than one wife so 
children can be born into the family, 
we have a situation very similar to such 
as is recorded in the Old Testament. But 
he may also take other wives simply to 
climb higher on the social ladder or to 
gain recognition and prestige. How often 
are we guilty of striving for similar ends 
by other means? Together we must ac- 
knowledge our faults and grow to great- 
er Christian stature that He may in- 
crease and we decrease. 


(Continued on page 20) 





Earl W. Roth, missionary, edu- 
cator, Principal of Secondary 
school at Nyanga. (Now on fur- 
lough) 


VALUES 
in OBEDIENCE to 
JESUS CHRIST 


by Earl W. Roth 


THE BASIC PRINCIPLE and criterion of all mission evaluation and 
methodology is found in the person of Jesus Christ. Let us take a fresh look 
at our Saviour and Lord, and then do likewise with our values, and see how 


they measure up. 


Christ, in obedience to God, laid aside 
His divine glory and walked the path 
of death on the cross. (Phil. 2:7, 8). Ina 
sweat of blood He agonized in anticipa- 
tion of fulfilling God’s primary task for 
Him: that of reconciling sinful man to 
a righteous God. In humiliation He gave 
himself to His captors and did not de- 
mand His rights. Willingly He complet- 
ed God’s will for His earthly life, (Lk. 
22:42) and allowed His Father to con- 
trol Him. 

God has made Christ Lord and Mas- 
ter (Acts 2:36). As Master He has con- 
trol over everything. As master He 
stopped a raging storm, healed a para- 
lyite man, and pardoned him from the 
penalty of sin. In all things, Christ inte- 
grated His supernatural life with His 
earthly life. He was betrayed by a friend 
who accepted a bribe. Corrupt govern- 
ment charged Him with treason, and in- 
justice dominated His trial. Mob vio- 
lence condemned Him to death. Christ 
sensed poverty due to inflation. He ex- 
perienced drastic political and cultural 
changes due to a rise in nationalism. He 
met with an assembly of national fol- 
lowers, who believed Him to be the 
Messiah and Saviour. 
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As Lord, Christ demands absolute 
obedience. He asked some fishermen to 
follow Him, and they left their nets and 
followed Him. He demands that we for- 
get ourselves, that we love Him far more 
than our own father, mother, wife, and 
children, and that we renounce any claim 
to anything that we have for His sake. 
He further demands that we live in obe- 
dience to His instructions, and that we 
prove our obedience by producing fruit 
that honors Him. (Jn. 15:8). 

In view of this look at the Saviour, 
let us scrutinize our values in relation 
to Him. 


Preaching Values 


Do not we value preaching and evan- 
gelism as synonymous? We _ accept 
preaching as a duty, and place it in 
categories as evangelism, education, lit- 
erature, radio, medical, etc. When our 
Lord commanded “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature,’ He thought of preaching as 
being a natural overflow of faith, a 
spontaneous compassion, not a duty. 
Our master’s performance on earth in- 
dicates that to Him preaching was 1m- 
plemented in two forms: (1) to convine, 


awaken, and enlighten man to his orig- 
inal state of sin and his personal need 
for redemption in Christ; (2) to educate, 
train, nourish, inspire, and strengthen 
those who were already convinced. He 
considered these two forms interwoven, 
not separate, and equally important. 


Or do we place greater value upon 
the preaching of an evangelist in a vil- 
lage and dealing with a soul who is 
convicted of sin? Or perhaps a young 
Christian student who has fallen into 
sin is terribly restless and cannot study. 
One day in desperation he comes to his 
teacher to confess this sin and to re- 
ceive counsel and find complete victory 
in Christ. Do we place greater values 
upon this type of “preaching the Gos- 
pel”? A doctor spends hours helping a 
lady in her physical need—and she re- 
ceived spiritual help as well. She is born 
again into God’s family. 


Another person is gifted in listening 
to the problems and woes of con- 
fused, uncertain people, and spends 
all afternoon sitting on his veranda 
counseling and helping those who come. 
Another person spends many hours 
translating and printing literature which 
sparks a greater life of devotion and 
closer walk with Christ in an entire 
family. An industrial man or agricul- 
turist uses his specialized abilities as 
opportunities to tell his workmen or 
someone else about Christ. 


Do we value one instant as more ef- 
fective preaching than the other? Christ 
does not. 


Theological Values 


Many times we regard theology as 
being controversial and of little basic 
value to the young Congo church lead- 
ers. We think it would only tend to 
confuse. Let’s face the fact that theo- 
logical ideas are in constant communi- 
cation through literature, correspondence 
courses, radio, and word of mouth. 
Church leaders in Congo are wonder- 
ing about the tribulation, the Great 
White Throne Judgment, dispensational 
truths, and other profound theologies. 
Our Lord exposed His disciples to these 
doctrines, and He opened their minds 
to understand at last these many scrip- 
tures. (Lk. 24:46). Dare we do less? 


Does not the Holy Spirit open the minds 
and understandings of our Congolese 
brethren, so that they, too, may know 
His truth? 


Social Responsibility Values 


Today we often regard social con- 
cern as in tension with evangelism. This 
is probably the result of a fear that 
social emphasis will divert us from our 
primary task of leading individuals to 
salvation in Christ. This fear is not un- 
founded. We all know case examples 
where this diversion has taken place. 


Christ’s earthly life reveals to us that 
He never minimized or ignored the 
physical needs of men. He taught that 
our witness includes witnessing through 
social concerns as a manifestation of 
obedience to Him. Witness should be 
relevant to practical problems. In 1960- 
62 and 1964-65 in our own CIM area 
the church was sharply divided by tribal 
differences and wars. People were up- 
rooted and forced to flee from their 
homes and villages, and find refuge in 
forests and plains. Many had to hide 
in the tall grass. Through the untiring 
efforts of MCC, the church was able to 
help to rehabilitate many who had been 
refugees, and bring many back to Christ. 
The gospel message had tremendous ef- 
fect because it was proclaimed by word 
and deed together. 


Summary 


The primary task of our mission out- 
reach is to witness to the redeeming 
power of Christ, documented by the 
Word of God. We are to be involved in 
the communication of a supernatural 
message by a supernatural process to a 
very natural world. Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, and resurrected Lord, has 
unique and ultimate authority to estab- 
lish ways of doing things and ways of 
handling ideas. He demands our unquali- 
fied obedience as an imperative duty of 
life. (Acts 5:29) As we look at a chang- 
ing Congo in relation to the person of 
our Saviour and Lord, values come un- 
der scrutiny. Our values join in revolu- 
tion as we correct our obedience to 
Christ. 
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Martini and Art Janz with children Joanne, Larry, Brenda, Mark and Bruce. 


THE ART JANZ FAMILY returned to Congo January 2, 1968. Larry re- 
mained in this country now attending Taylor University. Earlier plans for their 
return in August were thwarted by the ominous political uncertainties then preva- 
lent. Temporarily they pastored the Evangelical Mennonite Brethren Church of 
Steinbach, Manitoba. 


The Janzes are located at Tshikapa where they now serve as assistants to 
Congolese treasurer Bukungu Francois. Joanne and Mark attend school in 
Kinshasa. 


American funds for the use of the Congo church now go directly to the Congo 
church treasurer. Assistance has been requested for the setting up and maintaining 
of proper accounting and disbursing of such funds. Art and Martini will be avail- 
able for such purpose along with a variety of other duties in the evangelization and 
discipling program. The Congolese leaders gave them a big welcome back. 
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THE FREMONT REGIER FAMILY returned to Congo January 16, 1968. 
They continue at Nyanga which has become the church agricultural center. Fremont 
founded this work his last term on the field. While on furlough, MCC Paxmen 
Dean Linsenmeyer and Roger Busenitz continued the work. 


The program is known as COMAS 
(Congo Mennonite Agricultural Serv- 
ice) and now consists of an animal pro- 
gram which includes cattle, hogs, rab- 
bits, chickens, ducks, and turkeys. Feed 
is purchased from Congolese giving 
them a source of cash income. 


Demand for the program is excel- 
lent. Extension programs are in proc- 
ess of being established as rapidiy as 
breeding stock becomes available. This 
is a highly rewarding work with Con- 
golese saying “This shows you really 
care for us.” 


Fremont and Sara Regier with children 
Charles, Nathan, and Heidi. 
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A SCRUTINY of ATTITUDES 


by P. Stanley Yoder 


Stan Yoder is a TAP (Teachers Abroad Program) teacher giving assistance 
at Nyanga. Last fall when missionary Principal John Klassen was tempo- 
rarily detained from returning to Congo, Stan opened the school. This article 
is written by request on this theme. It reveals how a young missionary after 
about two years in Congo looks at this matter of feelings and attitudes. 


Stan concludes his observation—“The role of the white man in Congo is 
subject to sudden change. But the missionary with the faith and humility to 
accept his task of counseling, while permitting the Congolese to find their 
own solutions is wanted, is really needed. The opportunity is there for the 


taking.” 


The stormy events of 1959 and 1960 
are radically changing the framework of 
missionary work in Congo. The pros- 
pect of mission-church integration raises 
as many questions as eyebrows. Does 
this demand any changes in accent or 
attitudes on the part of the missionaries? 

The most evident characteristic of 
Congolese society today is the rapid 
change it is undergoing. Westernization 
has done much. One afternoon a class 
of biology students was observing cell 
division through microscopes. Suddenly 
we saw passing by the classroom a chief 
seated on a leopard skin, carried by 
four porters. The generation gap is strik- 
ing. Independence has brought about a 
different power structure. A city police- 
man arrests a white man for a parking 
violation. The offense? His car was 
parked facing the wrong direction in the 
parking lot! These factors influence all 
parts of Congolese life. 

Out of this rapid change is born un- 
certainty. The political uncertainty is 
evident to anyone who follows world 
events. Economic uncertainty and inse- 
curity can be seen by the unemployment 
in the cities, slow industrial expansion, 
and the recent drastic rise in prices. In 
church leadership too, the status quo is 
changing. Leaders are younger now. 

Relations between Congolese and 
whites are no exception to this change. 
The colonial framework is gone, and 
feelings of nationalism are high. The 
Congolese are not sure if all the whites 
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realize and accept this new situation. 
Might some resist the rise of Congolese 
to positions of responsibility? Anyone 
suspected of hesitation will be distrusted. 
On the other hand, whites are not al- 
ways sure of the capabilities of those 
suddenly assuming responsibility. 

In the colonial era there were fewer 
such uncertainties. Government and the 
maintenance of order were in the hands 
of the Belgians. The economic position 
of the people, particularly in Katanga, 
was rising. But responsibility was unique- 
ly in the hands of foreigners. The accent 
was on obedience, with no questions 
asked. Economic and spiritual salvation 
was brought by the white man for the 
Congolese to receive gratefully. This con- 
stant donor-receiver, master-servant rela- 
tionship has had a profound effect on 
the subconscious as well as conscious 
feelings on both sides. Many Congolese 
still respond with an automatic “merci” 
when greeted by a white man. It will 
take time to normalize these feelings. 

The missionaries who came to evan- 
gelize were usually identified with the 
colonialists. Their message was quite 
different, but their habits less so. Against 
such a background, it is not surprising 
that the gospel was so often misunder- 
stood. Christianity became synonymous 
with America (or Europe). It spread rap- 
idly, nevertheless. Independence makes 
it even more imperative that this be 
corrected. 

The sudden granting of independence 


caught missionaries by surprise, as it did 
everyone. Only now are its implications 
for the church really being felt. This was 
seen at the recent Charlesville confer- 
ence. The discussion and vote on the 
integration of church and mission was 
not without some tense moments. How 
this changeover to integration proceeds 
may well prove decisive for interracial 
relations. 

Is there any positive action a mission- 
ary could take to show that he realizes 
the opportunities and the limitations of 
his new role? There are never pat an- 
swers to such questions. However, it 
may be useful to keep a few points in 
mind. 

It is highly important for today’s mis- 
sionary to be certain of just what he 
represents and whom he serves. The 
Christian represents the love of Christ, 
shown by how he serves his neighbor. 
He must always bear in mind that he 
wins people to Christ, but not necessar- 
ily to his way of life. Christ can be as 
African as Western. 

Missionaries have long served the Con- 
golese socially and spiritually, and right- 
ly so. The heart of Christ’s teaching is 
the motif of loving service. Thus has 
formed a brotherhood of believers. But 
the colonial framework did not foster 
this type of real brotherhood. Now, the 
accent must be placed on the growth of 
- such a community, and the equality that 
it presupposes. Also, the nature of this 
service is changing. Before 1960 the 
missionary tried to satisfy the needs he 
thought the most pressing. It was al- 
ways he who decided the priorities to be 
given. Now the Congolese will help 
determine more directly what should be 
given priority. Thus, they help decide 
where the missionaries are placed and in 
what capacity they will serve. 

The Westerner in a society such as 
Congo’s has lots of technical knowledge 
that Congolese lack. The temptation to 
carry a feeling of superiority over into 
the general cultural and religious values 
of the people is strong. Showing such 
feelings in any way is strongly resented. 
These sentiments are particularly dan- 
gerous because of their subtle way of 
expressing themselves and their natural 
origin. All people are ethnocentric, and 


it takes a supreme effort to overcome any 
of it. It crops up in instinctive actions. 
The parent who reprimands his child by 
saying, “Stop that. You’re just as bad 
as a Congolese!” betrays feelings he may 
have thought overcome. The use of cer- 
tain words such as boy, native, pagan, 
heathen can be taken as derogatory, and 
should be avoided. 

Sometimes things happen which seem 
inexplicable from the foreigner’s point 
of view. It may help to remember the 
colonial background to it. One often 
hears talk of how Congolese place so 
much importance to a title or a posi- 
tion. Appearances are very important. 
They sometimes go to great lengths to 
demonstrate their new-found authority. 
Why else would a man be arrested for 
parking too near a curb? But this type 
of demonstration they feel necessary to 
show to themselves and to others that 
its for real. They feel the need of all 
the trappings. Once they feel more se- 
cure in their positions and understand 
its responsibilities, such incidents will 
diminish. Presently it is used to bolster 
their own image. 

Missionaries may be able to work 
more effectively with more of an accent 
on personal relations. Present relations 
between missionaries and Congolese are 
normal, with little open friction. But 
one sees few of the frank friendships 
which should naturally develop. Are 
there Congolese who feel free to talk 
to us about anything? Do we feel the 
same about some? The barriers to the 
growth of such relationships are evident- 
ly many, but the rewards are great. More 
intimate knowledge of each other would 
certainly increase mutual confidence, so 
dearly needed in this period of transi- 
tion. A true sense of Christian brother- 
hood cannot come without such friend- 
ships. At present, mutual understanding 
is still too low. 

Among the things that hinder most 
the growth of genuine friendships are 
lack of language ability and lack of 
time. Some missionaries were never giv- 
en or missed their chance to learn well 
the language of their region. What a 
harvest of misunderstandings and missed 
chances for contact this brings. One feels 

(Continued on page 24) 
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WE 
HAVE 
FOUND 
WATER 


by Samuel Entz 





Samuel Entz and Ngongo David examine 


water from newly discovered well on the 
Nyanga station. 


“And it came to pass the same day, 
that Isaac’s servants came, and told him 
concerning the well which they had 
digged, and said unto him, ‘We have 
found water.’ Gen. 26:32. 

This 26th chapter of Genesis might 
well be called “the well digging chapter” 
of the Bible. It speaks of four different 
wells that the servants of Isaac dug or 
redug after the Philistines had stopped 
them with dirt. This last well was a new 
well and it must have been a day of 
rejoicing when Isaac’s well digging crew 
came and told Isaac, “We have found 
water.” On the 11th of October, 1967, 
at 11:30 a.m. we at Nyanga experienced 
this same thrill. “We have found water.” 

The story of Nyanga’s water problem 
is as old as Nyanga station itself. In 
October of 1928, Mr. A. M. Eash was 
sent by the board to the CIM field for 
about four months to study this situation 
along with other problems. In 1930: or 
*31 the board was considering to move 
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the missionaries from Nyanga to Muke- 
di and turn the Nyanga work over to 
a Congolese pastor. The main reason for 
this thinking was because Nyanga lacked 
the natural resources to build a mis- 
sion station—water, rock, and clay. Of 
course, the people at Nyanga opposed 
this move and got busy at once looking 
for rock, clay, and gravel building roads 
to these areas. They also built a road 
linking Nyanga with the main road. Ny- 
anga was a very receptive area and many 
had already accepted Christ as their 
Saviour. Finally it was decided to con- 
tinue the work at Nyanga but the water 
problem remained. 


Someone had been at Kalamba sta- 
tion and saw their water ram that pushed 
the water up the hill in a metal pipe to 
the mission station. They came back all 
enthused and got school boys together 
to hollow out logs and join them to- 
gether from the water up the hill. The 
only trouble was the water would not run 


up hill! 

Nyanga station continued to be built. 
In 1933 the first rock building was built, 
the guest house. In 1934 the first rock 
dwelling was built. In 1936 the first cis- 
tern to ease the water needs. In 1939 the 
large Nyanga church was built. In 1947 
two more cisterns were built. In 1958 
the maternity hospital was built and in 
*59 and ’60 the large secondary school 
was built. In 1963 COMAS, the agri- 
culture farm, was moved to Nyanga. To- 
day Nyanga is no more a small station 
but like a school college town with its 
250 resident students at the secondary 
school, the hospital patients, several hun- 
dred primary school children, the mis- 
sionaries, and the farm with its live- 
stock which all need water. 


In July of 1960 the Congo govern- 
ment wanted to survey and install a 
complete water system for the hospital, 
school and the station. This consisted 
of two complete pumps powered by two 
diesel engines, one as a stand-by plant, 
a stand pipe reservoir on the station and 
all the plumbing. Then on June 30, 1960, 
came independence, and that was the 
end of the project. 


The summer of 1963 the missionary 
retreat took place at Nyanga. Rev. Ar- 
chie Graber was here from Mbuji 
Mayi and he was telling about a well 
they were digging there. We decided 
that would solve Nyanga’s water prob- 
lem if we had a good well. After Archie 
was finished with the machine he loaned 
it to us to dig a well. In the spring of 
1965 we started with this project. We 
got down as far as 163 feet and we hit 
a sand pocket and the bottom of the well 
caved in for us. Then we went home on 
furlough for a year and received a lot of 
encouragement to continue with this well. 
So on our return we ordered 350 feet 
of 5 inch steel pipe with which to case 
the well. About seven months later the 
casing arrived. Then we spent about a 
month in the garage building specialized 
equipment with which to lower these 
four tons of casing into the hole. In 
June of 1967 we again began digging 
inside the five inch casing. 


From there it seemed every foot of 
the well was a battle and progress was 


slow. The most we ever dug in a day was 
from 25-30 feet. Then we had major 
breakdowns which stopped us for days 
before we had new parts made and the 
machine repaired. 


At a depth of 282 feet we were at the 
end of the big cable that holds the drilling 
bit. There is no way to add onto this 
cable because it passes through a nar- 
row sheathe and a splice would not go 
through. So there was only one thing to 
do if we wanted to continue and that 
was to order a longer cable that was all 
in one piece. I must confess that my 
faith of finding water was getting rather 
weak by now. It was still just red mud 
with no gravel at all. The diamond min- 
ing company at Tshikapa had the size 
and length of cable we needed and sold 
us 393 feet of cable, all in one piece. 


At 300 feet we started to get into a 
little bit of gravel with the red dirt. 
And then on October 11 at 11:30 a.m. 
it happened! The five inch casing start- 
ed to move down rapidly with every 
stroke of the bit! After it had gone down 
about three or four feet it was time to 
pull up the bit and bail out the mud 
with the bailing bucket. We had now 
reached a depth of 320 feet. As a rule 
three or four buckets empty the hole of 
mud and then we pour in more water 
and dig some more. This time we had 
bailed out four bucketsful, five, six, 
seven, and still the bucket was full each 
time we brought it up. I told my helper 
we’d struck water and you should have 
seen his face beam! We kept on bailing 
for twenty minutes and each time the 
bucket was full with sand and water. As 
we kept bailing out the sand and water 
the casing kept going down, down, 
down. After the casing had gone down 
about eight feet it stopped settling. Then 
we put the casing driver on a 400 pound 
bit and drove it down. It went down 
about a foot and then each time the bit 
struck it the casing would just ring— 
yes, we were down on solid bedrock! 
We had from 10-12 feet of water in 
the well. We bailed for two hours and 
could not empty the well of water! 
Praise the Lord we have water and 
plenty of it as it seems, at a depth of 
329 feet and 3 inches. 
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An Editorial 
THE PRIMARY TASK 


by Reuben Short 


Forgiven and forgiving people, no matter how disparaging the circumstances, 
are never found participating with a violent mob. Their immediate and long-range 
needs may be just as great but such resort to better ways of fulfilling them. For- 
given and forgiving people are God’s people. They normally search and employ 
God’s answers to human problems. 

Thus the primary first step in mission is to provide a personal channel by which 
the Holy Spirit can proclaim and demonstrate the love of God in Christ to man. 
By the Holy Spirit, guilty man can be regenerated—reconciled to God. 

The primary second step is to develop forgiven man into a loyal disciple. Weak- 
nesses, imperfections, and temptations will harass him, but the Holy Spirit will 
enable as appropriated, and spiritual fellowship will encourage loyalty. 

Such spiritual fellowship, if it is that, is more than human fellowship. It tran- 
scends every barrier of difference—no matter what. Every man has a deep sense 
of belonging—no second class citizenry here. All stand on the same level, sit in an 
equal box seat, eat in the same room at the same table. This kind of fellowship 
has never been achieved on the mere human level. 

Our primary task is thus to be the people through whom the Holy Spirit can 
work to help people everywhere become God’s people. As a body of God’s people 
we have a built-in conscience motivating us to mutual responsibility within the 
spiritual household. No man should suffer alone, and if there is spiritual fellowship, 
he won't. 

Obviously, not all people have chosen to become God’s people. Many are 
searching in vain because they search in the wrong place, wrong direction, and the 
wrong way. Others love sin and sinning so much that they reject all influence and 
wooing toward God. Some have been overlooked or neglected by the church. 


WHAT THEN IS THE PRIMARY TASK IN CONGO? 


It is really no different from that of other lands. The culture is different as any 
other culture is different from another. The level of church development varies as 
in other lands. Economic, educational, and political involvements differ in coun- 
tries. The task in Congo is to be used of God to help Congolese become God’s 
people in the context of all circumstances there. 

God’s people there may then wish to defy or adjust their circumstances by 
arduous effort. As we are called upon to share in technology and experience, we 
find it obligatory to respond to such needs according to our resources and within 
our limitations. They have the same spiritual obligation to any other part of the 
world. 


THE PRIMARY TASK IS NOT WHAT SOME SEEM TO THINK! 


It is not mere destruction of racial and cultural fences. It is not mere material 
betterment and lifting of the literacy level. It is not mere emergency relief or long- 
range social security. It is not equality of ownership. It is not merely informing 
uninformed people that Christ is Lord of them too and they should rejoice in it. 

Such things do happen, however, when people are forgiven, become forgiving, 
and become God’s people which is a process—not an unconditional fact. Our 
primary task deals with the Spirit who in turn deals with all other matters. 
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Mayambi Sosthene reported that at 
the end of December 1967 there were 
1,874 prayer cells organized as a result 
of the Christ-for-All effort. Mayambi 
worked in the Mutena area Nov. 29- 
Dec. 11, 1967. Numerous villages were 
visited including Kasadisadi, Tshitende, 
Tshisenge, Kapeshe, and Kela-Meye. In 
each place there was a public rally. Some 
people walked distances of seven to 
eight kilometers to attend. At one place 
20 made decisions for Christ and at an- 
other 68. All were challenged to faith- 
fulness and involvement. 


The Robert Kroeker family (Menno- 
nite Brethren missionaries) has been sent 
to LECO to develop literature distribu- 
tion and supervise sales. Kroekers are 
veteran Congo missionaries. Congo In- 
land Mission has the Larry Rempels 
and Henry Dirks here. Rempels are 
scheduled for a 1968 furlough to the 
States. 


The Archie Grabers completed their 
service with MCC in the Kwilu relief 
program and have now moved to Tshi- 
kapa. In January they began services 
once more with the Eglise Mennonite 
au Congo. 

While in the Kwilu, working out of 
Kikwit as a base, Graber distributed re- 
lief goods by setting up centers for this 
purpose. He instituted self-help programs 
and the last year set up three coopera- 
tives, each composed of five to eight 
farmers. These developed a system of 
financing, maintenance, and reporting. 
Some 200 head of cattle were purchased 
from Southern Congo and shipped to the 
‘Kwilu for distribution. 

To complete this term, Graber will be 
assisting in evangelism and building in 
the EMC area. His wife, Irma, will as- 
sist in the medical program and with 
Archie. Daughter Nancy attends school 
in Kinshasa. 


Anna V. Liechty recently got a nice 
write-up in the Ball State News. She was 


NEWS 0. ne: 


interviewed about her service in Congo. 
Anna is attending Ball State Teachers 
College working on a master’s degree 
with a major in French and minors in 
English and Social Studies. 


Bertha Miller made a forced evacua- 
tion from Kamayala last August. She 
took advantage of it by taking a short 
furlough in Switzerland. She returned to 
her post in Congo in December. 


The Melvin Claassens have started an 
agricultural program in the Kamayala 
area. He reports that the fertilized corn 
is so high he can’t reach the tops while 
the unfertilized is about knee high and 
yellow. Congolese are obviously amazed. 
Shortly after Christmas he received some 
breeding hogs for a hog project. He 
hopes to have some corn to feed them. 

The Claassens keep busy with station 
duties, agriculture program, and regular 
trips out on the path in visitation and 
evangelism. 


The Glenn Rockes have been at 
Charlesville laying plans for the annual 
conference which was held December 
23-30. There they were the only station 
missionaries to entertain conference 
guests. After conference they spent a 
few days at Lake Madimape and now 
are back doing path evangelism, coun- 
seling, and encouraging pastors. They 
are the only missionaries now on the 
Charlesville station. 


Earl Roth (now on furlough) recently 
completed a Master of Arts in Teach- 
ing Degree from Oregon College of 
Education. Both Earl and his wife Ruth, 
have taken additional studies and cur- 
rently are doing some substitute teach- 
ing and itinerating in the interest of 
missions. They plan to return to Congo 
during the summer of 1968. Daughter 
Yvonne is attending Multnomah School 
of the Bible. 


Harold Harms, at this writing, is still 
negotiating to clear the ninety-nine year 
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lease for the hostel property. Certain 
government officials appear to be reluc- 
tant to grant the transaction. Plans, 
however, are in progress for the new 
building with faith and hope all can be 
properly cleared. Harold and Joyce 
Harms with Mrs. Anna Ediger are plan- 
ning on a furlough to begin this summer. 


Marvin and Edna Isaac have tentative 
plans to go to Kinshasa from Brussels— 
perhaps in May. Currently they are 
studying French in Belgium, and they 
have been assigned to succeed the Harms 
family until they return. Marvin has an 
advantage in French study since he spent 
three years in PAX service in Algeria 
prior to this service with CIM. 


Arlo and Leontina Raid have offered 
themselves to return to Congo to give 
additional assistance as needed. Leon- 
tina has been nursing a little back prob- 
lem while Arlo is “chomping at the bit” 
waiting to get back to Congo. 


Herman and Ruth Buller are now in 
process of structuring their assignment 
of coordinating the medical program of 
the EMC. The Medical Commission and 
delegates at the December Charlesville 
Conference gave approval to the gen- 
eral plan suggested by CIM doctors. This 
includes renovation of the Tshikapa hos- 
pital and reorganization. 


Lodema Short at Kalonda is adjusting to 
teaching without textbooks. The political 
turbulence last summer delayed getting 
such materials to the school officials. Al- 
though this is quite different from teach- 
ing in the States, she is mastering the 
situation. Other Congo schools are vic- 
tims of the same problem. 


Lois Slagle has been made responsible 
for the maternity at Kalonda, teaches 
hygiene to the Bible Institute students’ 
wives, and assists about two days a 
week at the Tshikapa Hospital. The new 
maternity building is not yet finished 
and the old has been very crowded. 
Lois says at times the mothers need to 
crawl out of bed over the foot end since 
the beds are so close together to provide 
for all. 


Stanley Yoder (TAP teacher at Nyanga) 
served as acting principal until the John 
Klaassens returned to Congo after a 
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forced delay. Stan says that “things are 
about back to normal, after our uncer- 
tain start. All goes more smoothly after 
the rhythm is set. We are now used to 
the idea of teaching without the texts 
which the government was to have sent.” 
Levi Keidel assumed responsibility for 
the CIM display at the Urbana Inter- 
Varsity Student Convention. One hun- 
dred six different mission societies were 
represented. Twenty elective courses in 
specialized types of missionary service 
were offered. Keidel shared in present- 
ing the literature courses. Nine thousand 
two hundred delegates attended. Rev. 
John R. W. Stott of London gave the 
daily Bible expositions and the conven- 
tion closed with a New Year’s midnight 
Communion Service. 

James Bertsche is a scheduled speaker 
and consultant for the Evangelical Lit- 
erature Overseas conference February 
12-15 held at the Cedar Glen Confer- 
ence Center, Bolton, Ontario—near Tor- 
onto. 


George and Justina Neufeld had a busy 

1967. In addition to serving as head- 

quarters host and hostess, office man- 

ager, doing the work of the treasurer, 

and many other innumerable details, 

following is a list of items they packed 

and shipped to Congo: 

34 cases foodstuffs 

40 cases miscellaneous 

85 steel drums containing missionary 
supplies 

152 fiber drums containing 16,071 lay- 
ettes, 91 surgical gowns, 125 nurses 
gowns, 78 patients gowns, 155 glove 
wrappers, 128 maternity gowns, 63 
laparotomy sheets, and other articles. 
Twenty-two of these drums were filled 
with bandages sent in by the various 
Ladies Aid Societies from many parts 
of the States and Canada. 


A CORRECTED OBEDIENCE 


(Continued from page 9) 

The Requirement for General 
Understanding 

To obey the first commandment is 
really the prerequisite to genuine under- 
standing of my fellowman. If I do not 
love the Lord my God with my heart, 
soul, mind and strength, I cannot truly 


recognize and understand my neighbor 
whom God has created and loves equal- 
ly as much as He loves me. Obedience 
to the second commandment is only pos- 
sible as God imparts to me a portion of 
His love. It is this love which enables me 
to forgive. And I can better love and 
forgive when I understand my neighbor. 

As we look at the example of Jesus, 
we find He was obedient to the com- 
mands of the Father even though He 
was falsely accused, wrongfully con- 
demned, and guiltlessly executed. How- 
ever, Christ understood well their mo- 
tives as well as their actions and thus 
prayed, “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” 


Maybe Mutual Understanding Is More 
Than We Can Expect 

Mutual understanding is perhaps more 
than we can expect. For few people 
really understood our Lord. This, how- 
ever, did not deter Him from obeying 
the Father, exercising love, understand- 
ing and forgiveness toward them and 
even to the point of suffering wrong- 
fully for it. This may also be our lot for 
we read “Yea and all that will live godly 


in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution” 
2 Tim. 3:12. Persecution may come to us 
at the hands of fellow Christians. But 
this is no excuse for retaliation. “ 
how oft shall my BROTHER sin against 
me, and I forgive him? Till seven times? 
Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto 
thee, until seven times: but until sev- 
enty times seven” Matt. 18:21, 22. 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

(Continued from page 4) 
Distinction does not mean division. 
There is a distinction between the front 
and the real wheel of a car, but there 
remains a close connection. When dis- 
tinctions are based on nationality, no 
matter in which direction the pendu- 
lum is swinging, it shows failure in dis- 
tinctions of maturity, stressed in Scrip- 
ture. Our best way to success then is 
close connection and cooperation, and 
the ever important characteristics—hu- 
mility and enthusiasm. Fo blur distinc- 
tion as we strive toward equal oppor- 
tunity and responsibility would result in 

hindering the work of the Gospel. 


ADDRESSES OF C.I.M. MISSIONARIES 


Retired: 

Rev. and Mrs. Russell Schnell 
203 W. State Street 

Trenton, Ohio 45067 


Mrs. Emma Moser 
318 W. Main Street 
Berne, Indiana 46711 


Miss Erma Birky 

33 South Parkwood 
Pasadena, California 91107 
Miss Agnes Sprunger 

106 Washington St. 

Berne, Indiana 46711 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Yoder 
1320 N. 30th Drive 
Phoenix, Arizona 85009 


On Extended Leave: 

Mr. and Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 
Grace Bible Institute 

1515 S. 10th Street 

Omaha, Nebraska 68108 

Miss Frieda Guengerich 

3003 Benham Ave. 

Elkhart, Indiana 46514 

Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph C. Martens 
Reiko. 

Wayland, Iowa 52654 

Miss Anna Quiring 

Box 105 

Mountain Lake, Minnesota 56159 
Rev. and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 
Landmark, Manitoba, Canada 


Dr. and Mrs. Melvin Loewen 
Pacific College 

1717 S. Chestnut 

Fresno, California 93702 


Miss Amanda Reimer 

St. 4-661 Preston Avenue 
Winnipeg 1, Manitoba, Canada 
Rev. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe 
720 Howe Street 

Dallas, Oregon 97338 


Miss Selma Unruh 
202 S. Birch Street 
Hillsboro, Kansas 67063 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 


Rey. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 
874 Livingstone Avenue 
Syracuse, New York 13210 


Dr. and Mrs. John Zook 

2503 N.E. Skidmore 

Portland, Oregon 97211 

Miss Mary Hiebert 

33006 Fraserway 

Abbotsford, British Columbia, Canada 
Miss Mary Epp 

Box 295 

Hanley, Sask., Canada 


Short Term Workers Recently Returned: 
Mr. and Mrs. Arlo Raid 
Denmark, Iowa 52624 
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On Furlough 


Rev. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 
Route 1 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania 19426 


Rev. and Mrs. Levi Keidel 
Box 461 
Flanagan, Ill. 61740 


Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth 
1201 East 28th 
Albany, Oregon 97321 


Rev. and Mrs. Ben Eidse 
Box 1420 
Steinbach, Manitoba, Canada 


Rey. and Mrs. Peter Falk 
Box 973 
Morden, Manitoba, Canada 


On the 


B.P. 123, Kinshasa 

Republic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dirks 


B.P. 4081, Kinshasa II 
Republic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Harms 
Mrs. Anna J. N. Ediger 
Kamayala Station 
Miss Bertha Miller 
Rev. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 
Kajiji Station 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 
Rev. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 


American School 
B.P. 4702, Kinshasa II 
Republic of Congo 

Miss Elizabeth Giesbrecht 


B.P. 1, Tshikapa, via Kinshzsa 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Vernon J. Sprunger 
Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Storrer 
Miss Aganetha Friesen 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Buller 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gordon 
Miss Tina Quiring 
Rev. and Mrs. Arthur B. Janz 
Rev. and Mrs. Archie D. Graber 


Kalonda Station: 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 
Miss Lois Slagle 
Miss Lodema Short 
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Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 
4711 N. 34th Avenue 
Omaha, Nebraska 68111 


Miss Anna V. Liechty 
265 Buckeye Street 
Berne, Indiana 46711 


Miss Fanny Schmallenberger 
139 N. Maple 
Morton, Illinois 61550 


Miss Elda Hiebert 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 


Rev. and Mrs. James Bertsche 
Lugbill Addition 
Archbold, Ohio 43502 


Field 


Banga Station: 
Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 


Nyanga Station: 
Miss Betty Quiring 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Sprunger 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Klaassen 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 
Rev. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
Rev. Frank J. Enns 
Mr. and Mrs. Fremont Regier 


I.M.C.K., Tshikaji 

B.P. 619 

Luluabourg, Kinshasa 

Republic of Congo 
Miss Hulda Banman 


B.P. 900 
Luluabourg via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilbert Neuenschwander 


I.M.E., Kimpese, Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Miss Tina Warkentin 


IN BELGIUM: 


Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Isaac 
5, Square Robert Allein 
Bruxelles 9, Belgium 

Mr. and Mrs. Darrell Mann 
Foyer Fraternal 

14, Ave. Brabanconne 
Bruxelles 4, Belgium 

Miss Anita Janzen 

4, rue du Conseil 

Bruxelles 5, Belgium 


CONGO INLAND MISSION 


The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage interested 
Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry out the last command 
of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel to every creature 
(Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15), and (2) to build His church in accord- 
ance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 16:18, 1 Cor. 3:11.) 


To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to develop 
in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of evangelism, 
Christian leadership training, education, medical assistance, and re- 
lated efforts directed to strengthening the Christian village com- 
munity life with the church as its center. 


Now the church is planted and self-governing. By request of the 
church, missionaries continue to give assistance in church administra- 
tion and technology. The church receives economic aid from the mis- 


sion to strengthen its cause. 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


251 West Hively Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 46514 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 

Reuben Short, Exec. Secretary 

George B. Neufeld, Asst. Treas. 
Lorraine Lowenberg, Office Secretary 
Mrs. Geo. B. Neufeld, Dir. Ladies Aux. 


COOPERATING AGENCIES 
(For receiving and receipting of funds) 


Board of Missions 
722 Main Street, Box 347 
Newton, Kansas 67114 


Lester C. Gerig, Treasurer 
Evangelical Mennonite Church 
7237 Leo Road 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 46805 


E.M.B. Conference 
5800 S. 14th St. 
Omaha, Nebraska 68107 


Canadian Representatives: 


George Groening 
84 Canyon Dr. N.W. 
Calgary, N.E. Alberta, Canada 


George F. Loewen 
Steinbach, Manitoba, Canada 


AFRICAN HEADQUARTERS 
B.P. 1, Tshikapa, Kinshasa 
Congo Republic, Africa 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 


President 

R. L. Hartzler 

809 N. Evans Street 
Bloomington, Illinois 67101 


Vice-President 

Milo Nussbaum 

1050 S. Fourth 
Morton, Illinois 61550 


Recording Secretary 
William Regehr 

5800 S. 14th St. 

Omaha, Nebraska 68107 
Treasurer 


Lotus Troyer 
Smithville, Ohio 44677 


BOARD MEMBERS Term Expires 


Clarence: Diller, EMC 3). 5... ..: 1968 
Hz B..! Bertsche BMG tae st ne oy 1968 
Millom Millers: G GV aire eet eee 1968 
Ro en hartzler-GGMey sa acl 1968 
Andrew R. Shelly, GCM ........ 1968 
William Regehr, EMB .......... 1968 
HivA:: Dirtwer ee MG ese se Se 1970 
Milo Nussbaum, EMC .......... 1970 
George Loewen, EMB .......... 1970 
LA ES Troyer GCMs ee ae: 1970 
Willard Wiebe, GCM ........... 1970 
Elmer Neufeld, GCM .......... 1970 
Henry Hi Funk, GCM =... 4: 1969 
Heinz= Janzen eG Maes we cs 1969 
Robert Stutzman, GCM ......... 1969 
VAT ans WVieDet. BLlVs Bee tee caw tas atte 1969 
Merlo Zimmerman, EMC ........ 1969 
Charles (cobill 2 BMC? 2 6a 1969 
Mauriceistalive cA Le Agee Joe ese 45 1969 


Second-class pustage paid in North Newton, Kansas 67117 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


“AFRICA IN THREE 
DIMENSIONS’ 


This is a Ken Anderson documentary film, sound and in 
color, produced cooperatively by several Mennonite Mission 
Boards. It portrays some of the changes and struggles of the 
church in Nigeria, Congo, and Tanzania. Very informative 
and challenging for youth and adults. 


Make advance reservations for showing from Congo Inland 
Mission, 251 W. Hively Avenue, Elkhart, Indiana 46514. 
Excellent to promote missions and stewardship in your church. 


A SCRUTINY OF ATTITUDES 
(Continued from page 15) 
constantly ill at ease with communication 
blocked. An investment of time and 
money in language study is an invest- 
ment in human relations, absolutely es- 

sential to effective work. 

The lack of time to fulfill many proj- 
ects is a perennial complaint of mis- 
sionaries. The emergencies of the dis- 
pensary and the deadlines of teaching 
are relentlessly demanding. One gets 





caught up in a daily cycle of duties, with 
no time for anything else. One sees 
people at work only in their position, 
and not as individuals. Thus, one can 
easily miss the benefits that the discov- 
ery of another person can mean. This 
can be true even among the communal 
life of missionaries. It is difficult to fight 
against this cycle because its demands 
are legitimate, besides being numerous. 
But sometimes one needs to say no to 
duty and yes to just visiting. 


